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A City that is set on an Will. 


“A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.”—S. Marv. y. 14. 


OnE remarkable fact in our Lord’s history, impos- 
sible to be accounted for, save on the supposition 
that He was what we believe Him to be, “‘ God over 
all, blessed for ever,” is His clear foresight as to the 
future of His Church. The unbeliever has to ex- 
plain how, if Jesus of Nazareth were acommon man, 
He could have predicted so accurately what would 
be the course of events with regard to those who 
believed on Him. Some points it is possible, of 
course, for ordinary sagacity to have anticipated, 
as that the preachers of the new religion would be 
persecuted and despised, but not that, in spite of 
persecution and contempt, they would grow silently 
as the tree grows in the forest; not that they would 
outlast the then existing empires of the earth ; not 
that, after His own death, mightier things would be 
VOL. Ii. B 
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accomplished by His disciples than He Himself had 
done. When, for example, Christ delivered the Sermon 
on the Mount, and there gathered about Him on the 
still mountain-side the little company which had 
just begun to adhere unto Him, and He, sitting in 
the midst of the rude, unenlightened band, opened 
His mouth and taught them, which of those listeners 
could hear without wonder such words as these : “‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth;” “Ye are the light of the 
world;” “A city that is set on an hill cannot be 
hid”? How strange and exaggerated must such 
language have sounded as addressed to those fisher- 
men and peasants of Galilee! What were they? 
What could they become to the High Priests and 
Council and the whole people of the Jews? What 
influence was it possible for them to exert upon the 
greater world beyond? The vast Roman Empire 
which circled them round—it was, in its magnitude 
and its unknown elements, like the boundless ocean 
girdling the dry land, and only kindling vain, 
dreamy imaginings as to what lies behind it. And 
now of this world of mankind, of which but vague 
rumours had reached them in their fishing-boats on 
that remote lake, they were (so said the mysterious 
Man who had risen amongst them) to be the light 
and the safety, illumining its darkness, stopping 
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its corruption. We cannot marvel if some turned 
away with the saying about one in a later day, 
“This man is beside himself; much learning hath 
made him mad.” And yet it all came true. They 
who sat round Him on that hill did go forth, did 
mould and shape and change the whole face of the 
earth. Before them the idols were cast down from 
their pedestals, and the heathen temples were shut 
up for lack of worshippers. They did become—those 
simple men—the observed of all; their words revo- 
lutionized the earth. No Cesar ever effected changes 
so vast as those twelve princes of the Israel of God. 
But we repeat, to foresee this at the time is itself 
evidence that Jesus was more than man. But, pass- 
ing from these preliminary thoughts, let us take the 
text as a description of Christianity, and endeavour 
to trace what was in our Lord’s mind, what was the 
aspect in which He contemplated His Religion, when 
He pronounced it to be as a “city that is set on 
an hill, which cannot be hid.” 

I. There is little difficulty in fixing the dominant 
idea contained in this metaphor.’ The city upon a 
hill is the landmark for all the country round. It 
is at once the crown of the district, and the central 
point round which the life of the neighbourhood 
turns. It is visible afar off; it overtops the lower 
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country, so that the people cannot, if they wish, shut 
their eyes and refuse to see it. ‘The one idea is that 
of publicity. The city upon the hill is thrust upon 
the notice of all. What does this teach us as to the 
Church of Christ? 

There are two sides of religion, neither in the 
least degree opposed to the other, although entirely 
distinct. In one point of view it is a secret prin- 
ciple, working noiselessly in the soul of a man, sub- 
duing gradually his evil propensities, weakening and 
destroying his corrupt appetites, covering, like the 
silent force of vegetation, the hardest rocks with 
the loveliest verdure. There is another side of the 
Christian religion, viz. that of witnessing for God 
in the midst of perverse generations. This is the 
way in which it fulfils the language of the text. 
Religion proclaims the Name of God and the Action 
of God, whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear. It testifies to the verities of Eternal Judg- 
ment in a world where the Lord of all often seems 
to slumber ; it testifies to the everlasting life of man 
in a scene where all appears hurrying todecay. The 
tide of business and pleasure may roll on, men may 
refuse to hearken, may openly resist, or meet with 
contemptuous rebuff the witness. None the less 
clear and unwavering rings forth from the “city 
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that is set on an hill” the herald cry that speaks of 
immortality, of retribution, of God. This witness 
is maintained in two ways :— 

1. By Creeds. It is rather the fashion in these 
days to depreciate Creeds and Articles of Belief, as 
fetters upon the intellect, and as tending to substi- 
tute cold forms for real heartfelt religion. Yet may 
it be questioned whether if Creeds had never been 
put together, Christianity would not long since have 
faded from the earth. A modern historian, relating 
the history of the Council of Nica, at which the 
Creed which we call the Nicene Creed was mainly 
drawn up, has said, “‘ The result of that Council was 
to fix for evermore the Christian system, so that it 
should not imperceptibly waste away under gradual 
changes of human thought.” And thisis true. How 
has the Apostles’ Creed stamped ineffaceably upon 
the mind of Christendom the several verities men- 
tioned in it, making deepest mysteries a part of the 
very being of lisping childhood and faltering old age? 
Scepticism has carped at the doctrines, as the wave 
beats upon the rock. The Creed has stood, witnessing 
still that these things are so. 

2. Another way in which this great testimony is 
rendered is by the “maintenance of forms of out- 
ward worship.” It is, indeed, true, as far as the 
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individual is concerned, that all worship is worthless 
which is not the offering of the heart, and which 
does not influence the life; but the mere keeping up 
the form of worship is of inestimable value as a 
perpetual witness for God. 

“The lack of religion,” says Butler, “does not 
appear owing merely to a speculative disbelief, but 
chiefly to thoughtlessness and the common tempta- 
tions of life. Hence the necessity of keeping up the 
form and face of religion in such a degree as to 
bring the thought of it tothe mind. The form of 
religion may, indeed, be where there is little of 
the thing itself; but the thing itself cannot be pre- 
served amongst mankind without the form.” Our 
daily services (few although the worshippers may 
be) are a witness to the Being of God, and the mo- 
mentary dependence upon Him of those who dwell 
around. 

Truth embodied in outward institutions lives. 
Truth left to float down upon the river of Time, to 
make its abode in the thoughts of men and the words 
of men, is sure gradually to change; to receive addi- 
tions on the one hand, to sustain diminutions on the 
other ; to become, at any rate, a tradition of the 
schools, not a possession of the people; a theory of 
the learned, not a principle of the multitude. Would 
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you have an example of the importance of external 
ordinances to sustain a principle? You may see it 
in regard to the Lord’s Day. Two grand principles 
are embodied in that day—man’s need of rest, and 
God’s requirement of worship. But you might dis- 
course of the need of rest in vain to a busy, energetic, 
money-getting age. There would be the continued 
inclination to add to the time of labour, to grudge 
the season of repose, to look upon the interval when 
the forge and the loom should stand still as an 
interval lost. And God knew this; and, there- 
fore, in the beginning He proclaimed the law of the 
sabbath; and the institution of the sabbath, per- 
petuated in the Christian Sunday, has guarded the 
labourer’s rest, as no words could have done, against 
the encroachments of ambition and avarice. 

Nor less with worship. Who can measure the 
extent to which prayer would have died out amongst 
us, and praise have been forgotten, if there had not 
been one day in seven in which, more especially, the 
sanctuary gates were thrown open and the silver 
trumpets blown? The habit of private devotion 
itself has been kept alive by that public witness, 
week by week, of the duty and the honour of standing 
up before the Lord. Get rid of the Sunday, and it 
is not only that public worship would languish, but 
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that the very idea of worship would fade out of the 
national mind. 

And hence, simple as it now seems, the profound 
wisdom of Jesus Christ. Other teachers trusted 
their teaching to the traditions of men’s lips, or 
shrined them in the pages of books. Christ imbedded, 
as it were, the main points of His Religion in ex- 
ternal ordinances; and what He taught has endured. 
What would men know after eighteen centuries 
about the new birth of the Spirit, if it had not been 
‘“‘fixed as a nail in a sure place” by the Sacrament 
of Baptism? How has the whole idea of the union 
between Christ and His people, of the mystic im- 
parting of His strength to our weakness, been fastened 
upon the mind of Christendom by the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper? ‘The two ordinances have pre- 
served the two ideas, in spite of unbelief and neglect 
and scorn. 

And in all this you may perceive the meaning of 
our Lord’s words. Erected in the midst of the great 
plain of earthly existence, His Church was to be not 
only the nurse of purity and heavenly-mindedness 
in saintly souls; not only to whisper to them com- 
fort in bereavement, and hope in death; but it was 
to hold up a standard to the nations, to exhibit a rule 
of faith and practice to be seen and read of all 
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men. In its Sacraments and Creeds, in its prayers 
and hymns, were to be lodged and preached mighty 
truths which the world might dislike, oppose, decry, 
but which, by that open proclamation, it would never 
be permitted to forget. This is the Visible Church ; 
a mountain in the midst of a plain; a city planted 
on a hill. 

II. And from what has been said we may enter 
into the full meaning of that article of the Creed, 
“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” In what 
sense is the Church a proper object of belief or 
faith? Belief has nothing to do with that which is 
obvious to sight. We do not believe in that which 
we see. The very idea of belief implies something 
beyond the reach of the bodily organs. Take, for 
example, the other parts of the Creed: “I believe in 
God.” Yes, because we have heard of Him and had 
evidence of His Being, not because we have seen 
Him. So of the Lord Jesus Christ and the events 
of His earthly life. None of these things have we 
seen ; but on evidence we believe that He died and 
rose again and ascended into heaven. And so the 
whole Creed, if you follow it out, is a declaration of 
faith in truths not manifest to the senses. But now 
observe, into this great Hymn of Faith, dealing 
entirely with the things not seen, is introduced the 
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mention of the Holy Catholic Church. How can we 
be said to believe in this? Is it not a fact of society 
plain to the eyes? What has faith to do with it? 
The reply must be, If the Church be merely an 
association of men agreeing in certain opinions, and 
combining together, from the dictates of their own 
wisdom, for the support and dissemination of those 
opinions, it is, indeed, no proper object of belief. 
For example, you could not be asked to believe in 
the “English Church Establishment ;” that the 
State of England is more closely associated with one 
body of Christians than with other bodies in this 
country. This is a fact of the social system to which 
we belong. We see with our eyes that itis so. It 
is no matter of faith, but of sight. But the “Church 
Establishment ” is one thing, the “ Church of Christ” 
is another. Do you ask still what I mean by the 
words, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church” ? 
The answer is, “I believe that Jesus Christ founded, 
eighteen centuries ago, a Christian kingdom—a city, 
a community having certain fixed laws of order 
and rules of living, a principle of continuity by a 
ministerial succession—for the purpose of maintaining 
certain truths and dispensing certain heavenly gifts ; 
that Christ pledged to it His own perpetual Presence 
and superintending providence.” This, you perceive 
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at once, is a thing to be received by faith. That such 
a Body claiming such a character exists,—this is fact, 
this is to be seen with the eyes; that Jesus Christ 
indeed founded it; that its origin, therefore, is not 
human, but Divine—this is to be believed in, not to 
be seen. Get rid of the Divine origin of the Church, 
make it the creation of man’s policy, or the outgrowth 
of circumstances, and the mention of it has no busi- 
ness in the Creed. I must refer its beginning to a 
Power not of this earth before it can present itself 
as an object of my faith. 

“A city that is set on an hill.” Yes, the city is 
there; it is before our eyes, with its Baptismal gate 
of entrance, its statutes and laws of worship and 
obedience, its voice of words, its Sacramental Table 
laden with the Bread of Heaven. But who laid the 
deep foundations? who planted in the world this 
Kingdom not of the world? Faith replies, Jesus, 
the Son of God; the jasper walls are of His building ; 
the golden gate is of His setting up; the sacred Food 
is His preparation. “A city set on an hill!” What, 
again, is the hill upon which this city stands ? Once 
more the voice of Faith answers, That hill is the 
accumulation of Divine providences and eternal 
decrees. The whole course of time, the purposes of 
God, carried on age after age, have swelled that 
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mountain of the Lord. From the depths of the 
Everlasting to the fulness of the ages, the rock was 
forming on which that city should be built. Ever 
existing in the Divine mind, it broke upon the world 
of time in all its goodly proportions when the Risen 
Lord breathed upon the wondering disciples, and 
pronounced, “‘As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you.” “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Men and brethren, it is surely well at seasons to 
recall what is the true character of the religious 
body to which we belong ; that it is no offspring of 
man’s policy, but a creation of Jesus Christ Himself. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a high estimate 
of the Divine character of the Church of God has a 
tendency to foster spiritual pride or spiritual sloth. 
Realize to yourselves your lofty privileges as mem- 
bers of this Heavenly Kingdom ; realize the superna- 
tural gifts which in prayer and Sacraments are yours, 
and the result will be a profounder sense of respon- 
sibility, a greater dread of falling away. The old 
argument of the Apostle comes back—*“ How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” (iti- 
zens of the city set upon a hill, how careful should 
we be in our going out and coming in, whose every 
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footstep is taken under the gaze of angels and men! 
Never sink your faith to the level of a faulty prac- 
tice ; believe, rather, to the utmost; rejoice in what, 
by God’s grace, you have been called unto; and strive 
so to live that mighty gifts may issue in a holy life 
now which none can gainsay, and in closer, fuller 
union with the Lord God hereafter. 


RE 


Che Closed Woor. 
‘And the door was shut.”—S. Marr, xxv. 10. 


THERE is a very solemn tone in these few words. 
We feel at once that they are big with truths of 
unutterable moment. Even when separated from 
the context, standing by themselves, they yet fall 
upon the ear with a deep and boding sound. And 
this feeling increases when you turn to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and observe in what connection they 
are read. They are a sentence out of the Parable 
of the Ten Virgins, and the peculiarity of this 
parable, that which makes it singularly impressive, 
is the profound meaning which lies in almost every 
word. There is less here than in any other parable 
of mere ornament, less put in to give completeness 
to the story. The general scope is clear. Ten 
virgins, five of whom are wise and five foolish, 
represent the whole visible Church (comprehending 
good and bad), waiting for the last advent of the 
Lord. All fall asleep or die during the period of 
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His absence. But when the cry is heard, “ Behold, 
the Bridegroom cometh!” the wise, awaking from 
the slumber of death, are found prepared for His 
approach; the unwise discover themselves to be 
unfitted for the dread meeting. The wise are then 
gathered with their Lord into the heavenly city; 
the unwise left without in helplessness and remorse. 
This is the main picture. But every verse teems 
with words, each significant of its own mystery, 
in the providence of God, or the moral history of 
man. For example, the words, “‘ While the Bride- 
groom tarried,” give a gracious hint, if it be no 
more, that a long time (as man reckons time) must 
elapse before the Lord’s return to judgment; and 
so they were a warning against the error into 
which the early Christians fell, of expecting a 
speedy manifestation of their King in His glory. 
Then the cry of the foolish virgins, “Give us of 
your oil,” and the answer of the wise, “ Not so; lest 
there be not enough for us and you,” speak plainly 
of the folly of the endeavour to make the good 
works of one man available for another; they are 
the clear echo of the Psalmist’s saying, ‘‘No man 
may deliver his brother, nor make agreement unto 
God for him.” Again, the attempt to buy, between 
the first signal of the Bridegroom’s approach and His 
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actual presence, seems to symbol forth the confusion 
of that tremendous interval (how long we know 
not) between the appearance of the sign of the Son 
of man in the heavens, and the personal manifesta- 
tion of the Judge; in which the wicked, bursting 
from their broken sepulchres, shall vainly have 
recourse to the means of grace which they once 
despised, but which now, when they would use 
them, are effectual no more—that last moment in 
the life of the Church, when the grace shall have 
been withdrawn from its Sacraments, and the 
Almighty ear shall be deaf to its prayers. So, 
lastly, the words of the text are not, we are sure, 
mere words of ornament, but have their own 
meaning for the attentive soul. What truths 
underlie those few brief syllables? They are added 
by our Lord as a new and distinct feature in the 
terrors of the day of His coming. Well, then, upon 
this Advent Sunday, when the whole Church, 
roused by the nearness of the festival of His first 
coming, bends herself to the contemplation of the 
sureness of His last coming, let us for a little while 
try to unravel the solemn mystery of the Divine 
utterance, the saying of Him Who spake as never 
man spake—“And the door was shut.” 

I. Observe, first, the description here of the closing 
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up of the last final chance.. The “shut door” is the 
token of the passing away of the latest chance of 
entry. No one’s penitence, no one’s prayer, no 
one’s groaning, shall any more open it. That door 
is shut which received Aaron after his idolatry, 
which admitted David after his adultery and homi- 
cide, which not only did not repel S. Peter after his 
threefold denial, but delivered its keys into his 
charge. 

Now, this contemplating the last day of Christ 
as the termination of all opportunities, is of great 
_importance to us at this time. We may hear a 
great deal of the impossibility of God dooming the 
wicked to an eternity of punishment, as if it were 
utterly inconsistent with His nature, and with the 
character of His government of the world, to allow 
to the condemned no place of repentance through 
the years of the Everlasting. And people who do 
not allow themselves to be carried away by these 
plausible but hollow reasonings, are yet far too apt, 
in thinking of the future life, to picture God as a 
torturer of the damned ; as though in their existence 
after judgment He suddenly changed His character, 
and became Himself the inflicter of their torment 
—with His own hand immediately kindling the 
fires of the pit, and so altering His whole nature 
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in their punishment. Now, the idea running through 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins—the idea embodied 
in the text—is not this. That “shut door”—it is 
not the fastening down by the Almighty power the 
bars of hell upon the lost, but it is the ceasing of 
all opportunity of amendment and recovery, as the 
natural consequence, so to say, of the end of this 
dispensation. And this final closing up of oppor- 
tunities is just what God is ever doing now. 

Let us pause upon this. We can only know the 
nature of God by the acts of God. When, then, it 
is said to be according to or against the nature of 
God, what is meant must be this—that such a thing 
is like or unlike God’s usual course of dealing with 
us. Is, then, that last shutting of the door upon 
those who have died impenitent unlike God’s general 
providence, or is He not perpetually closing irre- 
vocably some door upon us? 

Take the different stages of human life. Our 
boyhood is given us as the season of learning. 
Then is the time for exercising and cultivating 
the memory; for breaking in and softening the 
harsh and passionate temper. If a boy passes out 
of boyhood unschooled, unchastised, uncorrected, 
can you make up for this afterwards? No. The 
power of those who should have taught and moulded 
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him is gone; the authority of tutors and governors 
is at an end; the sway of father and mother is over, 
No after-diligence of his own, no after-strivings 
with the evil of his disposition, can entirely make 
up for the misused and neglected childhood. When 
the boy, untrained, undisciplined, passes into a man, 
that door is shut. 

It is the same with youth. Then is the period 
for choosing a trade; for entering on a profession ; 
for earning a character for steadiness and sobriety ; 
for taking a good forward step in the world. Then, 
too, it must be remembered, the mind is flexible and 
pliant; its powers can be bent in this or that direc- 
tion; its tastes and inclinations can be directed 
whither you will. If in that season of youth the 
choice is made, the heart and the intellect set to 
its chosen task, that task grows easy; a second 
nature is gradually acquired. If, on the contrary, 
the years of youth dribble away in idleness and 
self-pleasing, the mind hardens, the character be- 
comes fixed, the man himself cannot wield them 
at his will. Beginning a career later, he may, of 
course, accomplish something; but he can never be 
what he might have been. But that we are accus- 
tomed to it, we might possibly think it a hard 
providence which thus renders it impracticable 
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for the most resolute man to recover the ill effects 
of a listless youth. The fact is nevertheless certain $ 
experience tells us of it again and again. When 
your youth is over, that door is shut for ever. 

Now, if this be, as indeed it is, the ordained rule 
of human life, why should we start back from what 
Scripture represents to us as that which shall be 
hereafter? What boyhood is to youth, what youth 
is to manhood, that is this life to the life beyond 
the grave. Our life here and hereafter is not two 
lives, but one. Death does not end our present 
existence, and begin another existence utterly 
changed. Our habits of thought, they go with us 
into eternity; our desires and affections, they are 
part of the soul, and live on as the soul lives on. 
There is no great gulf between the minute before 
death and the minute after. What we make our- 
selves in the first portion of our being before we 
die, that shall we find ourselves when we stand 
within the borders of eternity. “He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still: he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.” You could not enter heaven with the 
passions of hell within you. Place the impure man 
in heaven, and it could be no heaven to him. 
Loving darkness, the lightness of it would blind 
him; loving sin, the holiness of it would be dis- 
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tasteful. Having no pleasure in worship, how could 
he enjoy the unceasing adorations, and join in the 
everlasting hymn? And if a man must be fitted 
for heaven if he is to relish heaven, and if this 
life is the time during which we are to be made 
fit, what marvel if we let the time slip by without 
forming the tastes and the habits which would 
qualify us for heaven? What marvel if no other 
time should be allowed? What marvel if God deal 
with the whole life of a man as he does deal before 
our eyes with the several parts of that life; and 
even as He allows not the youth to recover the lost 
boyhood, and permits not the man to have his youth 
over again, so for those who let all life ebb away 
without adapting themselves for the work of heaven, 
there should be no recovery of the lost years, no 
living over again the childhood of earth? 

And this is the first truth which the text sets 
forth—“ And the door was shut.” It tells me, that 
short sentence, of the close, the irrevocable close, 
of one stage of man’s being; the shutting off the 
great chance of life, as the several chances of in- 
fancy and youth were shut off before. That 
shutting of the everlasting door, it is but the con- 
summation of a line of providences which has been 
continued from the man’s birth; it is but God doing 
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what God has always done. As the mighty gate 
swings to upon the despairing multitudes, and. 
while the marriage-feast of the Lamb in its light 
and its glory is prepared within, they are left with 
no share in the happiness, no participation in the 
bliss. Herein I hear and see only the fulfilment of 
God’s way from the beginning, hastening on men’s 
steps from one stage of life to another, each stage 
coloured and influenced by what went before, each, 
when past, to be lived again no more. The hand of 
the clock points to the hour, and lo! at that moment 
“the door is shut.” 

II. But there is yet another truth symboled in 
the “shut door.” The words are as follows: “The 
Bridegroom came; and they that were ready went 
in with Him to the marriage: and the door was 
shut.” It is the final and complete severance 
between good and evil, between those who serve 
God and those who serve Him not, which we read 
here. The picture is the same as that in the last 
chapter of the Book of Revelation: “Blessed are 
they that do His commandments, that they may have 
right to the Tree of Life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city. For without are dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
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lie.” Itis the great separation; the sifting of the 
tares and the wheat which is depicted. The one 
safely garnered within the heavenly gates; the 
other—oh! there is no description of the terrors 
of the lake of fire, of the wail and the gnashing 
of teeth, their gathering around the reprobate; they 
are only said to be “without.” Between them and 
the blessed is the impenetrable barrier; the iron 
door, which once shut none may open, like the 
pillar of fire and of cloud, brilliant on the one side 
with gold and jewels to the saved, shadowing the 
lost on the other side in intolerable gloom. 

Now, in this total and entire separation of the 
good and the bad, a vast deal is again taught us. 
Here upon earth the righteous and the unrighteous, 
the faithful and the unfaithful, are intermingled ; 
the holy exercising (we cannot doubt) an uncon- 
scious but certain influence upon the unholy. Bad 
as bad men are, who feels not that they would be 
worse but for the presence of good? We know how 
rapidly the last rays of goodness fade out of a man’s 
heart when he has given himself to the fellowship 
of the ungodly; how speedily the few lingering 
remains of shame are laughed out of him! Not 
long ago there was one of our colonies to which it 
was the custom to transport, as into a further 
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prison-house, those convicts who, having been sent 
for their crimes out of this country, were found 
again trespassers against the laws of the new land 
to which they were first banished. So horrible 
became the vice of this second place of exile, so 
loudly did its unmitigated sin cry unto Heaven, that 
in very fear the establishment was broken up by 
Government. But it left behind a tremendous 
example of what the wicked, wholly cut off from 
better natures, and heaped together in one festering 
mass, might become. And so hereafter. It may, 
therefore, be only the sinfulness of a short life of 
threescore or fourscore years which is to be visited 
with an eternal woe. Do you not see that the 
wicked, if once bidden to depart away from the 
presence of God, away from the company of saints, 
away into a world of their own, must, by very reason 
of their separation from holier beings, themselves 
year after year sink into a deeper and a deeper pit 
of rebellion and hatred? The man condemned at 
the judgment to fellowship with Satan and his 
angels does not, cannot, stand still in that dread 
companionship. He must necessarily, as the years 
of eternity lengthen out, grow more and more 
corrupt; and so he will be ever earning, by con- 
tinued and unceasing sinfulness, the continued 
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gnawing of the undying worm. Once exiled from 
the Lord and His saints, what chance of amendment 
can there be in the pit? How shall the soul be 
recovered unto holiness where every sound is blas- 
phemy, and every being around him a hater of God ? 
And if there can be no recovering unto holiness, 
how any admission into heaven? 

And this is the second truth which the text inti- 
mates. The entire cutting off of the hosts of the 
wicked from the presence of the just; the leaving 
them without, to act upon each other apart from 
every purer influence, and so to drift further and 
further away from holiness and God ;—this is the 
consummation dimly hinted in the words which, 
even as we read them carelessly, sound big with 
despair, ‘‘ And the door was shut.” 


Til. 


The Peril of plavinag with Spiritual Convictions. 


“For Herod feared John, knowing that. he was a just man 
and an holy, and observed him; and when he heard him, he 
did many things, and heard him gladly.”—S. Marx yi. 20. 


THERE are several passages of Scripture which just 
indicate events of the deepest interest without 
thoroughly unfolding them. Thus, when we are 
told that Felix during the space of two years often 
sent for S. Paul and communed with him, we have 
thoughts suggested which we vainly strive to 
satisfy. Who does not yearn to lift the veil which 
rests upon those repeated interviews between the 
heathen governor and the Apostle? What startling 
warnings, what solemn teaching, did the ear of 
Felix drink in; what stirrings of conscience may he 
have felt, what questions have proposed, what pro- 
found answers have received, in those secret com- 
munings!—now perhaps seeking to play with his 
prisoner’s hopes of making a convert in order to win 
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money from him, and now again really shrinking 
in the depths of his nature from that prisoner’s 
picture of judgment to come. Yet Scripture barely 
indicates these after-chances vouchsafed to Felix; 
it does not dwell upon them. 

Again, when we gather from one of 8. Paul’s own 
letters that he had been brought before Cesar, and 
from another passage that there were Christians in 
Cesar’s household, what scenes of surpassing in- 
terest are here suggested! The Name of Christ 
first breathed in the palace of Nero; the kingdom 
not of this world first brought in contact with the 
universal monarchy which it was to vanquish; the 
Miracle-worker no longer in a remote province, but 
face to face with the effeminacy and intellect of the 
greatest empire mankind ever erected! How, we 
imagine, did the great Apostle, who had bared the 
heart of Agrippa in the far Eastern town, rise to the 
occasion of pleading his Lord’s cause at the source 
and centre of all earthly jurisdiction! Yet the 
Bible does but incidentally allude to the circum- 
stance. 

And so with the text. “Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man and an holy, and 
observed him: and when he heard him, he did many 
things, and heard him gladly.” It is a very striking 
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picture, of which these few words give all that is 
recorded. The stern reprover of his generation, the 
strangely born child of Elisabeth’s old age, is no 
longer found hidden in the lone places of the 
wilderness, but in a king’s palace, exercising an 
influence not upon the dregs of the population, but 
in the abode of luxury and power. The man with 
the garment of camel’s hair moving amid the purple 
and gold of sovereignty, not scoffed at as a fanatic, 
but feared, observed, listened to with pleasure, and 
even effecting reforms in the king’s court—this is 
the image which 8. Mark’s words call up. 

Now, this period of the Baptist’s life is not so 
familiar to our minds, yet, read in connection with 
the end, is full of most important teaching. There 
is no greater peril than that of amusing ourselves 
with God’s truth, taking pleasure in hearing it, in 
joining in discussions about religion and objects 
connected therewith, yet not making it the rule of 
action, or really doing anything to promote those 
objects. The story of Herod which the text brings 
before us contains a remarkable instance of this. 
You have all fresh in your minds the events of that 
royal birthday. The supper given by the monarch 
to the lords of Galilee, the wanton dancing of 
Herodias’ daughter; and beneath the same roof, the 
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shut-up prison-house and its strange inmate—the 
polished shaft so mysteriously called from the 
womb, of whom it is said that from the bowels of 
his mother the Lord made mention of his name; 
then the hasty oath of the infatuated king, the 
murderous demand of the impure Herodias ; the 
sorrow, yet narrow conscientiousness of Herod; 
the executioner suddenly sent; the secret, solitary 
blow, the ghastly offering of the severed head in 
mingled mockery and hate upon a dish, the affec- 
tionate interposition of the Baptist’s followers to 
give the mutilated corpse a tomb ;—all this forms a 
picture which a child never forgets. But there is 
an earlier chapter of the history to which, in con- 
nection with it, we would draw your minds, as 
furnishing lessons well suited to our own age—an 
age when there is much talk about religion, much 
knowledge of the Bible, much interest in the 
various systems of Christian teaching and charitable 
schemes which arise out of them. “Herod,” we 
read, “feared John, knowing that he was a just 
man and an holy, and observed him: and when he 
heard him, he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” On this description, read in connection 
with after-events, we wish now to dwell. 

It is not only the position of the stern Baptist in 
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Herod’s court which attracts us in the text. The 
statement goes further. The man of the desert, 
whose general course was so severed from the ordi- 
nary ways of men, who stood so aloof from the ties 
and cares of his kind as to seem to have scarcely a 
substantial existence, but to be, as the old Prophet 
had sung of him, a mere “voice crying in the 
wilderness,” is, indeed, now the man of courts and 
nobles. The voice has taken shape and substance 
amid the thickest haunts of men. But this is not 
all. An effect has been produced where it might 
least have been expected. The profane Antipas is 
rejoicing for a season in that burning and shining 
light. The precise state of Herod’s mind is deli- 
neated by the Evangelist with singular accuracy. 
“Herod feared John.” Very remarkable is that 
power which, in every age of the world, sanctity 
exerts over unrighteousness. It is the cry of the 
cherubim around the throne: “Who shall not fear 
Thee, O Lord? for Thou only art holy.” And the 
power which good men are often seen to exert, even 
when without any remarkable gifts of intellect, is 
perhaps in the deepest sense to be accounted for 
by the remembrance that holiness in man is the 
reproduction of God’s defaced Image, so that it is 
God in His saints Who is felt and feared. The 
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truth, at any rate, is incontrovertible, that the reck- 
less and the profane are awed and kept in check 
by the mere presence of the pure and the devout. 
So, again, it is surprising to note with what force 
the words of a simply good man fall even upon the 
most unwilling ears. And something of the same 
sort, in all likelihood, was the effect primarily pro- 
duced upon King Herod. We know that the Bap- 
tism of John, “whether it was from Heaven or of 
men,” was a hard problem to the Jewish doctors ; 
and if they, in spite of prejudice and intolerance 
and the self-satisfaction of a decently moral life, 
were staggered, we can quite imagine with what 
emotions of alarm the lewd king may have heard 
the tale of the wild unearthly man, with his pro- 
clamation of a heavenly kingdom at hand, after 
whom the whole nation flocked. His own looseness 
of morals and living would predispose him to be 
struck by the severe, self-mortified life which the 
Baptist led. His own violation of Divine and 
human law stood rebuked by the presence of that 
man, holy and just. That stern life, refusing not 
only vice, but even present earthly comfort, and 
throwing itself for its joy wholly upon things un- 
seen, brought the invisible world fearfully near ; 
for never does that world stand out so real and sub- 
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stantial as in sight of him who exists for it alone. 
And so it was that the impure Herod saw in John 
one whom the shadows of eternity appeared visibly 
to encircle. To hear of him was as it were to enter 
into the cloud, and as he entered he feared. 

And now came a time when the two men were 
brought more closely together. We are left to con- 
jecture the occasion upon which Herod first himself 
heard the Baptist’s voice. We are told that “ when 
Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, Herod was exceeding 
glad: for he was desirous to see Him of a long 
season, because he had heard many things of Him” 
—probably through Joanna, his steward’s wife, who 
was one of the women who ministered to the Lord 
of her substance—‘and he hoped to have seen some 
miracle done by him.” The passage, when con- 
nected with the text, shows Herod to have been a 
man whose interest was readily excited by a new 
teacher. It may have been from a similar curiosity 
that John the Baptist first obtained entry into his 
house. Once there he spoke not in vain. Long 
known and observed, he was now, we read, heard 
gladly. We may hardly analyze the pleasure with 
which Herod listened. Was it, as not unfrequently 
happens, the very contrast between the rebuke of 
John and the flattery of his nobles that had a charm 
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for his palled ear—that the image of a life pure 
and upright, absorbed from earth, by very variety 
pleased his sated mind; or was it that underneath 
the crust of Herod’s wantonness and cruelty lay a 
conscience not wholly lulled to sleep—some few 
sparks of holier aspirations which the Baptist’s 
heart kindled into a heavenly flame, and made him 
feel for the moment a better man? God knoweth. 
If it were so, a double night speedily rushed down 
upon the half-illumined soul. For a time, however, 
he found delight in hearkening to the solemn words 
of the strange preacher he had summoned before 
him ; nay, it is written, “He did many things.” 
““He did many things.” Ah! it is just at this 
point that the whole history becomes so intensely 
practical. What those “‘many things” were which 
Herod amended at the bidding of John we vainly 
surmise. A few of the grosser corruptions of his 
foul court were perchance removed, or it may be 
John could hold back the stubborn king in some 
one occasional act of cruelty, or persuade him to pay 
some attention to the outward worship of God; but 
he could not, did not, win him to a thorough refor- 
mation of his own life. Herod tried to answer the 
demands of the messenger of Heaven, to satisfy his 
own conscience by a few—nay, perhaps several— 
VOL. I. D 
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reforms; but it was all surface work. The deep 
ingrained depravity was not shaken off. There was 
pleasure in hearing truth—a partial obedience to 
truth—but not a thorough casting away of im- 
purity and cruelty and fraud. And we know the 
result. The evil spirit, driven out in a measure, 
returned again. One day of excess, one hour of 
ungoverned passion, swept away the edifice of sand, 
and a crime which stamps him for ever in the ranks 
of the Pilates and Judases, the unjust judges and 
false friends, plunged his soul again into unutter- 
able darkness. The only voice which had ever 
stirred the better spirit within him was quenched 
in blood, and the last state became worse than the 
first. 

And is it only of Herod and John that such a 
history may be told? Nay, all along the line of 
Christian teaching I seem to see the same history 
repeated. How many a man has been moved by 
some dispensation of God’s Providence, or by a word 
of exhortation, as Herod by the voice of John, and 
beneath the strong impulse of the moment gone a 
few steps in the way of religion, cherishing all the 
while a secret vice, an unlawful lust, a dishonest 
gain! Or it may be in a parish God mercifully 
raises up a more vigorous, energetic ministry. Truths 
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and principles which have been obscured are drawn 
forth from the spiritual armoury and offered to men. 
The Word of God is spoken with power, and sluggish 
spirits are aroused and cold hearts awakened. 
Interest is excited about the progress of the Church, 
the education of the poor, the spread of the Gospel 
abroad. They do “many things.” Congregations 
increase; communicants are multiplied. But then 
ensues a lull. That which, when new, excited sym- 
pathy, when familiar, arouses none; and so there is 
a gradual subsiding again into the old apathy. In- 
deed, men and brethren, it is not without cause that 
we would gather a warning for you and ourselves 
against this snare. It is possible to admit truth, to 
hear it gladly, to do some things in deference to it, 
and yet to remain without the real love of God or 
the fear of God. Truth came to the Galilean king 
in the majesty of an unearthly sanctity. Truth spoke 
to him in the desert voice, and the fire kindled 
within, and his heart burned at the Divine utter- 
ances; and he broke away from some of his evil 
doings—but not from all. And we know the issue. 
It is just his temptation to which we are exposed. 
To make certain concessions to religious feeling, 
partly in deference to public opinion, partly for 
the quieting of conscience; to adopt, in short, the 
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Christian character so far as it is essential to that 
decent citizenship which is so dear to us, but to 
stop short of a thorough surrender of ourselves to 
Christ as a living Lord, is still the pitfall which 
we have to avoid. And therefore is it a solemn 
voice sounding in our ears from the court of the 
Jewish king of old, a voice from that accursed 
banqueting-hall, a voice from that prison-house in 
which the martyred saint sealed his witness with his 
blood, urging us to be on our guard against meeting 
the Gospel message with a half-devotion of the soul, 
a half-amendment of the life. Oh! it is of many a 
self-satisfied religionist of our own day, bending for 
an instant beneath some powerful influence, but 
remaining all the while cold and hard, of whom I 
seem to hear in the graphic words, “ He feared John, 
because he was a just man, and an holy: and when 
he heard him, he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” 

But we pass on to the latter part of this history. 
It would appear that the Baptist, whilst engaged in 
effecting what reforms he could in Herod’s house- 
hold, came across the fact of Herod’s own incestuous 
connection with his brother Philip’s wife. It was 
impossible that such a sin should go unrebuked. 
John would at once perceive that nothing was done 
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as long as this deed of shame was perpetuated. We 
can well imagine that it was not without anxiety 
that the great forerunner felt himself constrained 
to admonish the king on such a personal matter. 
Might he not wholly alienate the monarch over 
whom he was apparently gaining some influence? 
Would it not be better to tolerate the delinquency 
for a while in order to complete other reformations? 
Probably thoughts like these did press upon him, as 
they may have done upon us in similar circumstances. 
But the Baptist rightly judged that no considerations 
of expediency could justify so flagrant a violation of 
God’s Law; and therefore, in all the spirit and power 
of Elijah withstanding Ahab, he announced the 
decree, ‘“‘ It is not lawful for thee to have her.” The 
issue corresponded with what may well have been 
his fears. Herod was wroth, and his wrath was 
fostered by the guilty mother and her daughter. 
‘‘ Therefore Herodias had a quarrel against him, and 
would have killed him.” For a while the king’s 
instinctive reverence for the Baptist prevented this 
final outrage. Then the birthday came, when, as we 
have before said, under the strong passion of the, 
moment, he vowed to do whatever he was asked, 
and, the request being for the life of his reprover, he 
complied, as it is stated, out of respect to his oath. 
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Now, the points which occur as here worthy of 
notice are twofold. First, we see how it may happen 
that a man who has manifested a certain interest 
in and deference to religion will yet turn against 
religion when it assails his cherished idol. Herod 
could bear to be remonstrated with on some points, 
he could be induced to alter some evil practices ; but 
John did but go a little deeper, did but touch his 
favourite sin, and at once all his submission turned 
into anger. He could bear the knife to be applied 
to the surface, but not to the heart of the disease. 
The old Adam rose at once in arms when he was 
called on to surrender his bosom sin. And here 
again, we say, has the history of Herod been repeated 
in every age. The world welcomes the messenger 
of God as long as he is content with partial reforms. 
The world likes a little religion. But let the Church 
begin really to cut across the world’s chosen idols, 
and the welcome is converted into hatred. If the 
Church would rest satisfied with improving the outer 
surface of a neighbourhood, men would greet it and 
co-operate with it; but when it assails themselves, 
their own scantly covered iniquities, when it cries 
aloud to one and another, “It is not lawful for thee 
to follow this amusement, for thee to trade upon these 
principles, for thee to indulge in these prejudices, 
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for thee to give the rein to these irreverent specula- 
tions,” then, Herod-like, they have a quarrel and a 
grudge against the teaching which thus probes them 
to the quick. 

And yet again. It is observable how religious 
instruction, when not honestly followed out, becomes 
itself a snare. Herod ordered the execution of John, 
and plumed himself upon having kept his oath; yea, 
persuaded himself that he was keeping a good con- 
science void of offence in permitting the deed of 
blood. And how came Herod to have any con- 
scientiousness at all about an oath? Ah! was not 
this very conscientiousness the result of John’s 
own teaching? The preaching of the Baptist had 
awakened him to some realization of God and 
eternity. His conscience had been quickened by the 
voice of God’s messenger. If he had himself followed 
the precepts of John, that conscience would not only 
have been aroused, but educated so as to perceive and 
know what things he ought to do. But he started 
aside, like a broken bow, from the constraint of the 
Divine Law; and thus all that remained to him from 
his intercourse with the “man sent from God” was 
a narrow, ill-informed, misguided conscientiousness, 
which could not discern when an oath was to be 
kept, and when, to avoid deeper guilt, it must be 
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broken. And see you not here, too, the type of many 
a person in our own day, who, having sat beneath 
the sound of the gospel, and being impressed with 
certain truths, but not thoroughly acting out his 
convictions, is left stranded upon the quicksands of 
bigotry and self-conceit—the very conscience which 
should have guided him aright misleading him into 
error? He retains just enough of his religious im- 
pressions to make him a hypocrite, just enough to 
make him stubborn and self-willed—to make him 
fancy that he is serving God, when all the while he 
is really obeying the dictates of his own passions 
and ambitions. 

And thus does the warning which Herod reads to 
us deepen in its tone as we listen to it. For it is 
not only the emptiness of half-religion which it 
presses upon us. ‘There are more awful utterances 
still in the chronicle of that banqueting-hall and 
prison-house as, side by side in their brightness and 
their horror, they loom out of the dimness of the 
past. It tells us of the downward progress of a soul 
which for a while rejoiced in the light of the truth ; 
how, having heard God’s Word, and been associated 
with God’s saints, and having gone many steps along 
the road of life, it turned away from God’s bidding 
and. rejected his Law ; and forthwith the very light 
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within was changed into darkness; the half-awakened 
conscience became but a false meteor to mislead and 
to destroy, and the lost soul, under its untaught 
guidance, like the doomed vessel of an unskilful 
pilot, drifted hopelessly to the whirlpool which was 
to engulf it for ever. It is the tremendous peril of 
playing with spiritual convictions to which the 
whole narrative works up. Religious impressions 
only partially obeyed, do but pervert and blind the 
conscience which they awaken. Conscience stirred, 
but not wholly enlightened, is the sharp knife in the 
child’s hand. It is God’s judgment upon those who 
will not obey His voice, that they should have lying 
yisions and false divinations. We know no more 
striking admonition in the entire range of Scripture 
of the danger of hearing God’s Word and learning 
something of God’s Law, and not following it with 
the whole heart, than that furnished by the record, 
that the man who for the sake of keeping a drunken 
promise committed a murder, was one who had 
formerly listened to and reverenced the austere 
Baptist; yea, had even done “many things, and 
heard him gladly.” 

“Tt is John, whom I beheaded: he is risen from 
the dead.” Who remembers not that sharp cry of 
an unquiet conscience? And even as there rose up 
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before Herod in later days the ghastly image of his 
crime, will neglected duties and unheeded remon- 
strances and misused privileges gather round us in 
the hour of weakness and age, making solitude 
oppressive and death terrible ? 

Remember how Herod, whether listening to John, 
or anxious to see our Blessed Lord, always comes 
before us as a man interested in the religious hopes 
of his day. Let him warn us that it is not enough 
to be willing to hear, but that there must be, if we 
would avoid the terrors of His remorse, a casting 
aside of every sinful habit, every bad companion ; a 
more thorough conception generally of our high 
calling as members even now of a household whose 
foundations lie deep in the eternal world—as par- 
takers of a gift of life which must last in honour 
or shame, when earth and sea and sky shall have 
passed away for ever. 


Ly: 


P*lisinterpretation of the Wotce of Gov. 


“The people therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said that 
it thundered: others said, An angel spake to Him.”—S. Joun 
xii. 29. 


THESE words refer to one of those passages of Gospel 
history which are scarcely so much noticed as many 
incidents of less importance. It was the last Feast 
of the Passover which Jesus ever attended. He had 
just made that entry into Jerusalem, which alone, of 
all the events of His earthly life, bore the semblance 
of earthly state. For a moment the hearts of the 
people appear to have been gathered to their King. 
For once the cry which should have been ever the 
nation’s thankful greeting to the promised Christ had 
been heard along the highways, “Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord!” So universal was the temporary 
enthusiasm, that the Pharisees said among them- 
selves, “Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Be- 
hold, the world is gone after Him.” So widely 
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spread for the instant was His fame, so full was 
every tongue in Jerusalem of the miracles and 
teaching of the Lord, that strangers in the Holy 
City were, above all things, eager even to look at 
Him. Under this impulse, certain Greeks who had 
come to the Feast went to Philip, and desired him, 
saying, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” It is to this 
interview of the Greek strangers with our Lord that 
the text refers. They are admitted to the Lord’s 
presence as He stands teaching in the Temple—the 
great mixed multitude swarming around Him and 
hanging upon His lips. He speaks to them of the 
love of life, of the love of this world, of the better 
service, of the everlasting honour of those who 
followed Himself. And as He speaks of these 
solemn truths there appears to sweep over His own 
mind one of those forebodings of sorrow which 
many of us know in a measure—one of those sink- 
ings of heart which often weigh down the holiest of 
the saints. “ Why art thou so vexed, O my soul? and 
why art thou so disquieted within me?” Suddenly 
the Divine Teacher ceases His speech to the people, 
and withdraws into His own inner self, and pours 
out the voice of His complaint to the Almighty 
Father : “ Now is My soul troubled ; and what shall 
Isay? Father, save Me from this hour: ... Father, 
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glorify Thy Name.” And then, as though the cry 
of that mysterious anguish had awakened all the 
sympathy of the eternal world, unearthly accents 
break the stillness of the hushed multitude: “There 
came a voice from heaven, saying, I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again.” It is of the 
conduct of the bystanders at this outcoming of the 
Invisible that we would now speak. How will 
the listeners receive the Voice? It is the Voice that 
breaketh the cedar trees, and discovereth the foun- 
dations of the world; the Voice which shook the 
wilderness of Sinai; the Voice which ever and ever 
bringeth mighty things to pass; the Voice at which 
angels veil their faces. How will man receive it? 
Will the Temple court ring with one burst of praise ? 
Will every knee be bent, and every tongue confess 
that Jesus is the Lord? Nothing of the sort. For 
an instant, it may be, there was a shiver of awe 
through all; for a moment a quicker beating of the 
heart within. Then the crowd divided itself into 
two distinct parties. Some said, “It thundered ;” 
others said, “ An angel spake to Him.” Let us look 
into the lesson here taught us. 

I. Now, when we read the history of our Blessed 
Lord’s first coming into the world, and thoroughly 
realize Who He was that came, it is almost impos- 
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sible not at times to feel that it must have been a 
very severe trial to the men of that generation to 
believe on Him. What the people saw was a poor 
_ Man, supposed to be a carpenter’s Son, bred up in an 
obscure village; His companions, twelve peasants 
and fishermen. And this seemingly poor Man they 
were called upon to receive as the very Son of God. 
What a tremendous trial of faith was here! Indeed, 
you cannot but perceive that, to have seen Christ as 
He was, and to be called upon to believe in Him as 
He is, “ God over all, blessed for ever,” must have 
probed to the quick the generation which beheld 
Him. It was no advantage, but a stern sifting of 
soul, to have looked on Christ face to face. Then 
arises the question, Why was there not more evi- 
dence? Why did God so disguise Himself? Why 
did He not make it easier to recognize Him? Why 
did He not exhibit before the eyes of the people 
some prodigy of power, which must have bowed all 
hearts, and rendered unbelief impossible? Would 
it not have been quite easy to do this? and, if easy 
to do it, would it not have been more merciful ? 
Now, in reply to this, observe— 

1. That to have surrounded our Blessed Lord 
with such a visible glory as should have made un- 
belief impossible would have been to violate the 
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whole order of the universe; it would have over- 
turned the whole principle of God’s dealings with 
men. What is that principle? It is to try men, 
and to prove them, That for which we are sent 
into the world is a probation—a probation of our 
faith, whether we can believe; a probation of our 
will, whether we will obey. But what trial of 
faith would there be if things were so ordered as 
that we could not help believing? It seems, then, 
that, if God is to show Himself to any generation of 
men, and yet not to stop their probation, He must 
put a veil over His face. In the whole range of 
miracles there is no greater miracle than this—that 
God could be seen, and felt, and handled, and men 
know Him not; that He could be in the world, and 
not overthrow the whole course of the world by 
His nearness; that God could so soften down the 
majesty of His glory as to walk the paths of the 
fields, and tread the streets of the city, and yet that 
the plough ceased not in the furrow, and the buying 
and selling were not checked. As we look back 
through the centuries, do we not feel that here was 
the great triumph of Omnipotence—that this sup- 

pression of power, so utterly unlike what man would ~ 
have anticipated, so contrary to all human imagina- 
tion, is a miracle more worthy of God, more con- 
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vincing to us that God was in Christ, than if the 
earth had rocked at His footstep, and the sea shrunk 
at His approach. 

2. Observe, next, that there is no reason to think 
that any wonder in heaven above or earth beneath, 
however startling, could have altogether prevented 
unbelief? Here comes in the text. The men of 
our Lord’s day wanted proof. What proof could 
there be greater than a Voice from heaven? What 
clearer witness? What more calculated to send 
them to their knees in worship? The Voice came— 
came in the midst of a great public crowd: and 
what was the result? Some said, “It thundered.” 
They flung the witness from them; they resolved it 
into a common thing, meaning nothing. Is it not, 
then, clear that, even to those who see a miracle, 
there is always and will always be (as long as man 
is a free agent) a loophole for unbelief and hardness 
of heart? No amount of outward signs and wonders 
can make those believe whose will is to doubt. 
Just as when they saw the sick cured by a touch, 
there were some to resist and say that what was 
done was done by Beelzebub; so for every miracle 
which could have been devised, the evil heart of un- 
belief would find an explanation. Strange mystery 
of iniquity! God deviseth no truth, but the devil 
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as quickly imitates it with a falsehood; God in- 
venteth no instrument for turning men’s souls to 
Himself, but Satan contriveth a mode of resistance ; 
God shooteth no arrows, but His enemy has a fence 
ready to guard against them. The Voice from heaven 
swelled forth upon the air, and the startled multi- 
tude caught the sound ; but few recognized it to be 
His. Any explanation to the many was better than 
to bow the knee and worship. And so, while yet the 
Almighty accents lingered upon the hushed air, the 
people that stood by said that “it thundered.” 

TI. And now, in the second place, we may remark 
that the whole history of the Christian Church, from 
the beginning to the end, does but exemplify over 
and over again this same truth. Some said, “It 
thundered; others said, An angel spake to Him.” 
So from the first Advent to the last, upon all the 
mighty verities of God’s revelation have the multi- 
tude been divided. While a few have recognized the 
Divine Voice, and the Divine Hand, the mass have 
heard nothing, seen nothing. It is not more so with 
one generation than another. Belief and unbelief, 
the hearing ear and the wilfully stopped ear, make 
up the religious history of the Church of every age. 
See how it is now with ourselves. 

1. The coming of Christ to judge the world—the 
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second Advent: unmistakable on the page of Scrip- 
ture stands the declaration that “ He shall come in 
clouds, and every eye shall see Him;” “That this 
same Jesus, Who was taken from the disciples into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as they saw 
Him go into heaven.” And yet, is it not the case 
that large numbers wholly disbelieve, large numbers 
still practically disbelieve? It has no effect upon 
them now—this stupendous truth. “There are no 
signs of ruin yet. We tread upon the earth like a 
solid thing, fortified by its adamantine hills for 
ever.” There is nothing against that idea but a 
few words in a printed Book. So the world stands 
divided between those who put away the truth, 
and those who hold it and appropriate it and live 
by it, as though they had heard it from an angel’s 
voice. 

2. It is the same with regard to the Church of 
Christ. That the Church is the very kingdom of the 
Eternal Son, watched over and ruled by Him from 
His everlasting throne, dwelt in by the Eternal 
Spirit; not a mere congregation of men, to which 
we may belong or not, as we like, but God’s own 
Household, to forsake which is to forsake Him i— 
this is what is meant by 8S. Paul when he speaks 
of “one Body ;” this is what we are taught in the 
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Creed when we are made to say, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” Yet is it not the fact that 
half of those who hear, believe not? The Voice 
speaks, and the crowd divides. To some it is the 
truth of God ; to others it is nothing. 

3. Once more, how is it with Sacraments? Holy 
Baptism—God’s Voice in the Bible has attached 
great and lasting benefits to it. It is spoken of as 
a new birth of water and the Spirit; as a being 
buried with Christ; as a union with Him; as the 
forgiveness of past sins; as a source of spiritual 
strength for the time to come. Yet to many is it 
not a mere ceremony—the giving the child a name? 
They dream not how close the Holy Ghost is when 
they bring their infant to the font; how the touch 
of the Baptismal water is (as Wesley said) “the 
plunging it into the depths of God.” An angel 
speaks; to them it only thunders. And as with 
Baptism, so with the Lord’s Supper. What a Voice 
from heaven is the saying, “This is My Body;” 
“This is My Blood”! And how has it been received? 
By a few devoutly, believingly, adoringly; by 
others, the mighty mystery is explained away, re- 
duced to a common thing, neglected, forgotten. 

And all these are but illustrations of the text. 
It is no new thing that those who throng about 
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Christ should be divided into those who believe in 
the sayings of God, and those who reject them as 
not being His. And we are not to be discouraged, 
not to let our own faith be staggered for an instant 
by a neighbour’s unbelief. From the days of Cain 
and Abel there have ever been the two classes—the 
humble receivers of God’s Word, the self-conceited 
opposers of it; the men who throw themselves into 
God’s way to be saved, and the men who would save 
themselves in their own way; the men to whom the 
Bible is God’s Word, the Church God’s family, the 
Sacraments God’s outstretched finger, and the men 
to whom the angel’s speech is but the common 
thunder of a summer storm. So was it when the 
Son of Man was last upon the earth; so is it through 
the long waiting-time from the first Advent to the 
last; so shall it be in the end. Ay, when that 
day shall at length dawn, and the trumpet of the 
archangel shall sound upon the air, and the first 
dimness steal over the sun, and the first shaking of 
the stars, ere they fall, be discerned, even then will 
there not be wanting those who will refuse to see in 
these things the tokens of the end. The world will 
cry to the last, “It only thundered ;” while God’s 
elect are whispering with anxious hearts, rejoicingly 
yet tremblingly, “ An angel spake.” 
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Well, then, men and brethren, with whom will 
ye range yourselves? This is the practical question. 
The whole world, every parish, well-nigh every 
family, is divided between those whose ear is opened 
and those whose ear is stopped to the Voice from 
heaven. With whom will ye cast in your lot? The 
Voice speaketh even now. It is abroad in the Church 
of God, telling of the evil of sin, of the blessedness 
of heaven, of the terror of dying unaccepted, of the 
tremendous awakening when once more the Lord 
shall stand upon the earth. Listen to it, receive it, 
obey it; and—though it may be sounding dim and 
often indistinct—ye shall hear it again breaking 
out into those words of unutterable blessedness, 
“Come, ye children of My Father, receive the 
‘kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of 
the world.” 


Vv. 


The Mesurrection Chanae. 


“Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.”—S. Joun xx. 17. 


Ir is very difficult to arrange the order of the events 
of the Easter morning so as to harmonize the rela- 
tions of the several Evangelists. Confining our- 
selves to what S. John relates, it would seem to 
be as follows: Very early in the morning, probably 
at about five o’clock, Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, with Salome, visit the sepulchre. 
Mary Magdalene, hasting on before the others, 
perceives, as she comes in sight of it, that the great 
stone has been rolled away from the opening of the 
cave. Startled at the unexpected circumstance, she 
runs to Peter and John; her companions, whom 
she has outstripped, arriving at the tomb shortly 
afterwards. Somewhat later Mary Magdalene finds 
her way back to the sepulchre, and, as has been cal- 
culated, at about half-past six 8. Peter and S. John 
arrive. §,. John, with characteristic awe, does. but 
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stoop and gaze within; §. Peter, with equally 
characteristic eagerness, immediately enters. It is 
remarkable how the various facts connected with 
the Resurrection are shown to different individuals. 
Mary had seen the stone moved out of its place; to 
Peter and John was granted a further sign—the sign 
of the quietness and assurance with which the great 
miracle had been wrought. The deserted cave bore 
the marks of perfect calm. The linen grave-clothes 
had been loosened and removed and laid in one 
place; the napkin of the Head had been carefully 
folded and laid in another; no token in all this of 
any hurried stealing away of the sacred Body. To 
Mary yet more is granted. Lingering behind, after 
the two disciples had withdrawn, she too, like 
S. John, stoops to gaze within, and she sees two 
angels sitting like the cherubim on the mercy-seat, 
the one at the head and the other at the feet, where 
the Body of Jesus had lain. Yet more. She had 
gazed upon and spoken to the celestial guards of 
the King of glory. The King of glory is Himself 
at hand. She turned herself, and saw Jesus stand- 
ing; but in the dim morning light, and full only 
of the idea of the stolen Body, she knew Him not. 
Jesus saith unto her, “Mary.” Again she turns at 
the voice, and now with reverent recognition 
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answers, ‘“ Rabboni!”—“ My Master!” And then 
fullow those words, into the full depth of which 
the saints of Christ for eighteen hundred years have 
been searching: “Touch Me not: for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.” 

Let us, following in their track, endeavour to 
approach their meaning. 

I. Observe, first, that the words imply a change 
in our Blessed Lord Himself. 

There are two truths connected with the resur- 
rection of the dead equally important to be borne 
in mind : the one, that the resurrection of the body 
—of “the flesh,” as the Creed runs in the Baptismal 
Service—means the rising again in some way of 
that which died and was buried. It would, indeed, 
have been a great addition to the knowledge which 
the old heathen world possessed of a future state, 
if it had been only revealed that at the last day the 
souls of the departed shall be gathered together out 
of the unknown regions to which they have gone, 
and be lodged again in a body resembling that 
which before death they inhabited. Such a reve- 
lation as this would have tended not a little to 
fix and render definite the thought of a life to come. 
But the “resurrection of the dead,” as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, goes far beyond this. Read the great 
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chapter in S. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and you cannot get rid of the doctrine, that out of the 
very flesh which we have watched gradually lose 
the hues of health and the power of motion, which, 
if the ground did not graciously hide it from our 
eyes, we must have seen become the spoil of cor- 
ruption and the worm, shall be re-fashioned the 
future tabernacle of the soul. How this shall be 
the Apostle can only indicate by the analogy of the 
grain sown in the furrow. Just as this springeth 
up again, first the blade, ete. ; even so between that 
body which is buried and that which shall be here- 
after, will be as true a connection as between the 
seed sown and the plant which bursts forth from 
that seed. Our eyes are able to perceive and follow 
the dissolution and transition of its component 
elements into other forms of life. And S. Paul 
gives us this as a stepping-stone by which, in 
some small measure, we may rise to the conception 
of what the resurrection of the flesh shall be. We 
carry our dead to the sepulchre, and a lonely and 
a desolate thing does it appear to leave them in 
the dull hole which we have dug in the earth, 
while we go back to the light and the warmth and 
the cheery voices of life. Yet is this but a heathen 
view. The dust, which was human, hath in it some- 
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thing which involves the development out of itself 
of a further life. Or, to express the same mystery 
in another way. Be it that we have left in the 
ground what once received our utmost regard; that 
no human footsteps linger around its resting-place, 
yet is the Eye of the Lord God upon that which we 
have hidden from our own eyes. The angelic 
watchers are in charge of that which is beyond 
our care. Yet a little while, and His providence 
will rebuild out of the old material—how we know 
not—the body of the resurrection. The future 
tenement of the soul is in that which on its de- 
parture was laid into the ground. 

But there is a second truth equally to be remem- 
bered. While the teaching of the New Testament 
establishes a real organic connection between that 
which died and that which rises again, it intimates 
also a mighty change. This is the meaning of 
S. Paul’s words, “There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. . . . It is sown in corrup- 
tion: it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dis- 
honour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness: 
it is raised in power.” And this, too, is in exact ac- 
cordance with what we read of our Lord’s risen 
Body, as He manifested Himself during the forty 
days between Easter and Ascension. Thus He could 
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pass instantaneously into the midst of the disciples 
when assembled in a room with shut doors. He 
could suddenly join Himself to the two as they 
walked to Emmaus, and as suddenly vanish from 
their sight. These and the like seem to be recorded 
for this, amongst other reasons—to give some inti- 
mations of the life of the resurrection-body. 

And now, by the light of these considerations, 
let us try and read our Lord’s speech to S. Mary 
Magdalene: “Touch Me not.” Do we not catch 
instinctively in these words the indication of a 
mysterious change which He had undergone? Mary 
recognized, after a brief moment, her Risen Lord. 
She could not doubt that He Who called her by her 
name was the Being on Whose voice of old she had 
been wont to hang. The one part of the doctrine 
of the resurrection was thus made visible to sight. 
He that was dead, behold, He was alive again ! 
But she could not imagine that second part of the 
doctrine. She dreamed not, as she stood so close 
to her Master, of the great gulf now between them— 
of the essential difference between His present life 
and hers. When she saw Him she felt that death 
had been conquered; she knew not the change 
which death had made. And therefore His for- 
biddal of her loving touch. She put forth her hand 
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to lay hold of Him, as of old; and lo! He draws 
Himself back in the mystery of His resurrection- 
life, as though to break to her the solemn truth 
that in Him the mortal had put on immortality, 
and might not bear contact with the dying ; that 
the corruptible had put on incorruption, and had 
no longer aught in common with what was hurrying 
to decay. And hence, too, we may, I think, learn 
to take another and a more blessed aspect of death 
itself. True, death entered the world of man by 
sin; humanity, that is, was subjected to it as the 
penalty of transgression. But it has become in 
Christ the instrument also by which these bodies are 
changed so as to bear the splendour of the everlast- 
ing morning. “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” As at present constituted, we 
could not live in the unveiled glory of the Lord. 
But by dying, our feeble bodies are so transfigured 
as to be fitted for the mansions of the Father’s 
house. What the fire-chariot was to Elijah, that 
is death to us—the Divine machinery for removing 
every weakness and effacing every stain. The 
thought goes far to light up the death-chamber 
with a heavenly lustre. The increasing infirmities 
of sickness, the unknown struggle which consum- 
mates the separation of soul and body,—these are 
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the labour-pains in which the resurrection-life is 
born; the first step of that stupendous process by 
which, when fully wrought out, we shall find our- 
selves, if only we die in the Lord, so purified and 
refined both in body and soul as to be wholly above 
the conditions of this earthly existence. ‘Touch Me 
not.” It is the measure of the change which shall 
pass upon all in dying and rising again from the 
dead. 

II. Again, the words of Christ indicate not only 
a change in Himself, but in His relations with His 
followers. It is worthy of notice here that, although 
our Blessed Lord permitted not the touch of Mary 
Magdalene, yet a few days later He invited the 
touch of 8. Thomas. The cause of this various 
action is not far to seek. Mary did not doubt the 
reality of the Being Who stood beside her. She 
required to be drawn on from a too material love 
to a love more spiritual in its nature. S. Thomas 
required to be convinced that what he saw was no 
illusion of the senses. The fault of the one ended 
where the fault of the other began. The fault of 
S. Thomas was that he could not receive the fact 
that the crucified Body was again alive; the fault 
of Mary was the notion that His new life was the 
same as the old—that the former kind of intimacy 
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might at once be renewed. The fault of the 
Apostle, therefore, was to be cured by touch; the 
fault of the woman by the forbiddal to touch. And 
yet, whilst Jesus Christ thus withdraws from the 
touch of Mary, He intimates the approach of a time 
of renewed close communion with Him. If He for- 
bids her touch because He has not yet ascended, 
He thereby manifestly implies that, when He had 
ascended, then should she touch Him without re- 
buke. What is this? Indeed, men and brethren, 
it is the opening out the vital doctrine of the real 
spiritual contact which exists between the servants 
of Christ and Christ upon His Throne. The Re- 
deemer seems herein to intimate that, when once 
He had ascended to the Father, there should re- 
commence a close intercommunion between Himself 
and His disciples. So that His ascension would not 
separate Him from, but bring Him nearer to, His 
faithful ones: that the Body which upon earth had 
been the fountain of health to the sick, would not 
lose its power, or be inaccessible to the poor and 
needy when seated above the heavens; but that 
still, age after age, the crowds of the sinful, the 
stricken, and the dying might reach forth their hands 
unto Him, and find, as of old, their infirmities pass 
from them. Thus, you see, He draws on the woman 
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from a lower to a higher love—from a carnal to a 
spiritual touch; from a clinging to Him with the 
limbs of the body to an embracing Him with the 
arms of the soul. He bids her not stretch forth her 
hand, but lift up her heart; not seek to detain Him 
on earth, but to rise herself towards heaven. 

Now, it is a most practical doctrine which is thus 
elicited. Compare our condition with that of those 
who saw Christ in the days of His humiliation. At 
first they seem to have a vast advantage over us. 
To see Him face to face; to walk in His shadow; to 
sit at meat with Him ;—was not here an unequalled 
privilege? But now He teaches us that it is not 
in proximity of body, but in the communion of the 
soul with Him, that salvation consists. It was not 
by lying on His bosom, but by being one with Him 
in spirit, that the beloved disciple obtained his 
crown. It is not the touch which was possible 
before the Crucifixion, but the touch of faith which 
became possible after the Ascension, which cleanses, 
sanctifies, strengthens. This was the truth which 
S. Paul had realized when he wrote, “If we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we Him no more.” He had learnt to pass from the 
thought of Christ on earth to that of Christ in 
glory; to feel Him still speaking in the depths of 
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his soul, ministering to his spiritual needs as truly 
as He had ever relieved the bodily wants of men. 
Do you ask, “ How can I touch my ascended Lord?” 
The reply is ready. He touches Christ who, when 
crushed with the felt burden of sin, conscious of a 
force of evil continually mastering him, after vain 
attempts to get rid of his slavery by mere strength 
of will, or the maxims of worldly prudence, casts 
himself into the whole system of Christ’s religion, 
clasping unto him alike Christ’s commandments and 
Christ’s promises, and looking and calling on Him 
for health and salvation. Yea, there is a more 
palpable touching of the Divine Lord still. What 
is the Blessed Sacrament but the ordinance in 
which He offers Himself at a given moment, by a 
definite act, to the spiritual touch, to draw healing 
virtue out of Him? When Bishop Andrewes took 
upon his lips that prayer which so marvellously 
realizes the Crucified— 
“The Soul of Christ hallow me, 

The Body strengthen me, 

The Blood ransom me, 

The Water wash me, 


The Bruises heal me, 
The Sweat refresh me ”— 


how in very deed did he touch his Lord! 
Ay, and how truly have they touched Him 
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who, in the last hours of this earthly life, when 
drifting away into the ocean of eternity, have 
seemed to see, clear and distinct, the Form of the 
Son of Man, and have fastened their whole being 
upon Him, until the water-floods rushed in, and the 
vision of Faith melted insensibly into sight! It 
is of this more perfect, more potent touch that our 
Lord spake to the Magdalene: “Seek not to hold 
Me now. Wait but a little while, until I have 
ascended; then shalt thou hold fast unto Me, and 
know that all the blessedness I have hitherto dis- 
pensed is but a foretaste of that which I will be 
hereafter to those who desire Me.” 

Men and brethren, all that we have deduced from 
these Divine words works up to one lesson—that 
we strive to raise our hearts above what our bodily 
senses certify, to that which is invisible. You 
gather here to worship; lift up thine eyes, O 
Christian soul, and see Him, the great High Priest, 
presenting thy prayers, and enforcing them with 
His mighty pleadings. You bring a child to be 
baptized ; try to see Him, the Cleanser and Restorer, 
laying His hand upon your offspring, and healing 
the hurt which sin has made in its nature. You 
come to the Lord’s Supper; gather together all 
your mental powers to touch Him with the touch 
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that draweth forth life and strength. You recollect 
how of old a multitude thronged Him, and no 
change passed over them; and in that crowd a 
single woman pressed behind, with the determined 
purpose, if she could, to touch His robe: and 
straightway she felt that she was healed. Oh, 
wondrous difference between the touch of the body’s 
hand and of the soul’s faith! It isso now. Multi- 
tudes fill the church, but the grace and the blessing 
are for those alone who have learnt the lesson which 
Mary had to learn—to embrace Him with the arms 
of the soul. 


Sige 


The Wirthday of the Church. 


“ And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
—Aorts ii. 4. 


Iv was Christ’s charge to His disciples that they 
should remain in Jerusalem until some great Gift, 
only then half explained, was given unto them. 
They were not to attempt, immediately after His 
Ascension, to speak to the people about Himself, but 
to wait: “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until 
ye be endued with power from on high.” We can 
well imagine the intense awe with which, during 
ten days, they awaited according to His bidding, 
what their vanished Lord would yet do with them. 
What was that mysterious Gift which they were 
about to receive? In what form would the Mighty 
Visitant come? Would some shape of celestial 
beauty break upon their dazzled sight? or would 
the promised Comforter appear as the Christ had 
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appeared, in a manner which, by the very absence 
of supernatural majesty, would yet further try their 
young faith? So with expectation strained to the 
utmost, on the great Feast of Pentecost, under some 
strong impulse, it may be, which they could not 
define, they gathered together into one place—per- 
haps in one of the buildings adjoining the Temple, 
or more probably in the upper chamber, where, 
on the Easter evening, they had assembled—when 
suddenly there came, we are told, “a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind.” Did the 
noise of that strong blast call up in hearts, bent now 
for ten long days upon one idea, the remembrance 
of the Divine words, “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit”? 
The great sound was doubtless meant in some way 
to subdue their minds into a fit state to receive the 
Gift, as well as to draw the attention of the multi- 
tude without to the place where the Apostles were 
assembled. 

The audible token of the Spirit’s coming is suc- 
ceeded by a visible token. “And it came to pass 
that a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
- . . but the Lord was not in the wind: and after 
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the wind ...a fire; but the Lord was not in the 
fire.” Sonow. The rushing blast and the tongues 
of flame are presented as two successive signs of what ~ 
is about to be, not as the thing itself—signs of His 
coming Who had been described in the Old Testa- 
ment as a Breath from heaven and as a Spirit of 
burning. And thus it was when, by present awe and 
the recollection of God’s ancient Word, the souls of 
those assembled had been at once subdued and 
elevated, the great event, of which the Wind and 
the Fire were the harbingers, was consummated : 
“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” 

Such is the event of Whitsunday—an event which 
the Christian Church has ever made the foundation 
of one of the great festivals of the year. Let us 
now look more closely into the real character of the 
event, and the lessons which it teaches. 

I. Now, in histories of this kind we are epee 
under a temptation to seize upon the most extra- 
ordinary feature of the story, and to take that as the , 
essence of the whole. Thus {the popular ideag of | OnE 

tecy. /Whitsunday is that it commemorates the gift of 
“languages to the Apostles, by which, though unedu- 
cated men, they were qualified in a moment of time 
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to preach the Gospel to every nation under heaven. 
But, indeed, this gift of tongues (even if it were 
what is here supposed) is but a small part of the 
matter. The gift of tongues concerned only one 
generation, at any rate, and a very few individuals. 
The true idea of Pentecost, that which makes it a 
festival for all time, is that it was the “ birthday ” 
of the Christian Church. 
eR The Jews kept the Feast of Pentecost as a com- 
memoration of the giving of the Law upon Mount 
Sinai. Fifty days they wandered in the desert after 
they had left Egypt, until they came to the Mount 
of God. There, amid thunderings and lightnings, they 
received their Law. That giving of the Law made 
the Israelites a people. From that moment they 
were bound together as a nation. No longer a gang 
of escaped slaves, they were henceforth a kingdom. J 
Up-to--the.time-of--the receiving of the Law they 
were a multitude of persecuted families just escaped 
from a tyrant. They had no national existence— 
nothing in the way of customs or laws to separate 
them-off-from-other-peeple: (But the descent of the 
Lord God upon Mount Sinai changed their whole 
position. ‘They came up to the wilderness of Sinai, 
‘they gathered around the barriers at the foot of the 
hill a mere mob; they retired from it a “people,” 
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with a constitution given them from heaven—a Law 

which, through the sins and troubles of four thou- 

sand years, has held them together a distinct nation he 

upon the earth. Just so/with Christianity. This, | As of” 

too, is a very different t ing before and after the 

pouring out of the Spirit to-day. Our Blessed Lord 

and the seventy disciples whom He sent forth, as 

S. Luke tells us, two and two, spake of a kingdom 

of heaven at hand, spake of sin and holiness, spake 

of the love of God and our neighbour; but we do 

not find in the four Gospels any attempt to enrol 

those whose hearts were touched into a fixed society. 

It is quite different after Pentecost. What is the 

record? After 8. Peter’s discourse to-day “‘there were 

added unto them three thousand souls.” They that 

received the Word were baptized. “They continued 

steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” 

Yes; when the rushing wind was hushed, and the 

tongues of flame faded out, a mighty revolution 

had been accomplished—the Catholic Church had 

begun. 70m le 
Here, then, is the real event of this day. What 

Sinai was to Israel, the making them into a people, 

that Pentecost was to Christ’s disciples, the gathering 

them into a Church. It is not, then, the mere en- 

dowment of twelve men for missionary work, by 
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enabling them to speak to all nations without the 
toil of learning languages ;—we commemorate to- 
day a greater thing than this—the setting up upon 
the earth that spiritual kingdom of the Everlasting 
Son, of which the old people of God were a faint 
shadow; the founding of that New Jerusalem 
which, wherever it extends its walls, does, in spite 
of lets and hindrances, even now change the face of 
the world; the unsealing of those living waters of 
truth and holiness which, wherever they penetrate 
(as some great tidal river, bearing every day on its 
broad bosom health and vigour into the city’s at- 
mosphere of pollution and disease), bring with them 
the cleansing of the heart, the enlightening of the 
mind, the sanctification of the life. Therefore do 
we hold Festival to-day, and bless God the Holy 
Ghost, not that eighteen hundred years ago He 
wrought a miracle upon twelve men by helping 
them to speak languages which they had never 
learnt, but because this day He set up the kingdom 
which should never be destroyed. It was the first 
voice of the Church of God—that sound of many 
languages spoken by the Apostles as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. 

II. But a second point presses on us. If the fact of 
the Holy Ghost being shed upon the Apostles on the 
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very day, when the giving of their Law constituted 
the Jews to be God’s peuple, lead us to fix this day 
as the beginning of the Christian Church, so does 
the conduct of the disciples, when the fiery tongues 
lighted on them, bring out a great principle of Chris- 
tian life. “They were all,” says the text, “filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” Now, 
here again the popular idea is not the true notion of 
this event. The popular idea is that, no sooner had 
the Comforter descended, than the Apostles began to 
preach to the multitude. We imagine each Apostle 
surrounded with a group of the natives of diverse 
lands, and each urging upon his eager listeners, 
in the familiar accents of his own tongue—so dear 
when afar off—the claims of Jesus to their love and 
worship. Now, is this the Scripture account of 
what took place? Surely not. In the eleventh 
verse we have the multitude themselves describing 
what they witnessed: “We do hear them speak 
in our tongues the wonderful works of God.” Pre- 
cisely the same is declared of Cornelius and his 
household when the Holy. Ghost fell on them: 
“'They heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
God.” The first use of speech under the prompting 
of the Holy Ghost was in either case the “ praise 
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of God.” For long hours we have seen the Apostles 
waiting in prayer and meditation for the promised 
Comforter, pondering what He would be, how He 
would satisfy their desires; and now, pervaded with 
His influence (their whole being plunged into the 
depths of God), the unearthly blast yet rushing 
round them, the celestial fire resting upon them, 
their past trials and their future work equally faded 
from their minds. For a moment they were rapt 
within the everlasting doors, and their only utter- 
ances were the utterances of eternity. The voice 
of praise was the first speech of the tongue which 
had become the almost passive instrument of the 
Holy One. 

_ Was there, then, no preaching to the mingled 
_ multitude around? Doubtless; but the preaching 
was not by many mouths, but by one. There was 
no confusion in that first assembly of the saints. 
It was not a discordant sound of many voices speak- 
ing at once to the wondering throng. What the 
multitude heard as they streamed together down 
the streets of Jerusalem to the chamber where the 
apostles were, was one harmonious outburst of 
praise—the utterances of many tongues, like diverse 
parts in an anthem, blending into one accordant 
song. And then, when the first terror began to 
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subside, and the startled mind of the bystanders 
recovered its balance (so as even, we read, to be 
able to mock where just before it had feared), then 
it was that S. Peter stood forth from amidst the 
Spirit-bound assembly, and calmly and rationally 
argued with the people. 

This is clearly the real order of events as related 
by S. Luke, and it is very suggestive of the true 
Christian life. First, you see, comes the deep sense 
of God’s presence and goodness, the lifting up the 
soul unto Him, then the going forth to preach unto 
others; first the realization of truth to ourselves, 
then the making it known by our lives, by our 
words, to our brethren; first the soul’s speech in 
praise to God, then its speech for God; first the 
thought of Heaven, then the pleading for Heaven to 
earth. 

Let us pause for an instant upon this spiritual 
order. What we all want is a more warm, genial, 
hearty spirit; a going forth out of ourselves ; and 
a more high, unselfish rejoicing in God for what He 
has done, for what He is. Observe in the Psalms of 
David how constantly the words recur, “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul;” “ Praise the Lord, O ye ser- 
vants.” Is it not the fact that we very little sym- 
pathize with that hymn in our Daily Service which 
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calls upon every object of creation one by one to 
give praise? It seems to us too minute to dwell 
over-long upon a single idea. We want to get away 
from the one thought of blessing the Lord, praising 
_ and magnifying Him for ever. And yet it is this 
| rejoicing in God which forms the unwearied worship 
of the Church triumphant; yet it is this worship of 
praise which is set forth for us to gaze at as ex- 
hibited in the Church of the Firstborn, as filled to 
overflowing with the Eternal Spirit. They lose all 
consciousness of self, of those around, of coming 
labour and peril, of the strange gift of language 
bestowed upon them; and, sensible only of one Pre- 
sence amid all that dense multitude, they lift up 
their hearts and speak, not to earth, but to Heaven, 
in the praise of God. Is, then, Christianity a mere 
idle contemplation of God? Not so. Mark the 
next step of the Pentecostal Church just visited by 
the Holy One: “ Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
lifted up his voice, and said.” That rising up of 
the great Apostle, that going forth from the angel- 
work of praise to argue with the scoffers, marks the 
second stage of the Christian life. It does not end 
with ourselves—the true worship of the true soul. 
The spirit of praise will needs burst forth into 
loving, hearty work for others. Hence you will 
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always find the greatest lover of God to be the most 
thorough lover of man, the best father, the most 
honest tradesman, the truest friend. But you cannot 
—this is the Pentecostal lesson—you cannot reverse 
the order. ‘I'here is but one solid foundation of an 
active, honourable life, viz. the thorough sense of 
God’s nearness, the hearty worship of God. Begin, 
as the Apostles began, with this, and there is no 
degree of active and successful service you may not 
reach. But if the Spirit of God be in us of a truth, 
the first-fruit will be the full heart-song of praise. 
“They were all filled with the Holy Ghost;” but 
not at once might §. Peter preach. First there must 
be the uplifting of the quickened soul: “They © 
began to speak with other tongues.” What? “The — 
wonderful works of God.” 

Here, then, is the great lesson which we would 
leave with you to-day. After having thanked 
God, as perhaps we have never yet done, for the 
Faith which He has given us, for the Church which 
He has planted among us, let us go forth from the 
work of praise with a firmer will to do His work in 
the world, in our families, in our parishes, amongst 
our neighbours, to be known as His servants. But 
see that all our work abroad be grounded and built 
up upon our worship here. Let the services in which 
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we join in this place, the Sacraments of which we 
partake, the Morning and Evening Prayer never 
forgotten, be the foundation of a life spent in His 
cause, and ending hereafter in the vision of His 


glory. 


VII. 
SH. Peter's Bhadolw. 


“They brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.”—Aors v. 15. 


_ Tux four Gospels and the Book of the Acts are equally 
the history of an age of miracle. In each narrative 
we must be prepared, if it is to have coherence and 
self-consistency, to recognize the ordinary laws of 
nature bending for a while to a higher law, the 
rules which subsist by the will of a Personal 
Creator yielding temporarily to a further exercise 
of the same will. 

There is a marked difference between the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels and those related in the 
Acts. The Gospel miracles are the work of God 
Himself. From one passage, indeed, it appears that 
the disciples were commissioned to work miracles 
whilst Christ was still upon earth, but we have no 
detailed account of any such miracle. On one occa- 
sion we have them even represented as attempting 
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a miracle and failing: “I brought him,” says the 
father of the demoniac, “to Thy disciples, that they 
should cast him out, and they could not.” And the 
disciples themselves acknowledge their failure. 
“Why could not we,’’ they ask, “cast him out?” 

In the Book of the Acts, on the contrary, the Lord 
of Life has Himself withdrawn from the scene. 
His disciples are left alone. The dispensers of sick- 
ness and health are common men, acting only for 
One greater than themselves. Accordingly, instead 
of the majestic utterance, “I say unto thee, Arise,” 
we have the reverent speech of one wielding a dele- 
gated power: “In the Name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk;” “Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole.” At another time the Apostles more dis- 
tinctly repudiate the idea of any supernatural au- 
thority resident in themselves : ‘‘ Why gaze ye upon 
us, as though by our own power or holiness we 
had made this man to walk ?” 

We have, then, in the Book of the Acts the first 
step downwards from the unearthly platform of our 
Blessed Lord’s action to the level of common life. 
That God should have dwelt visibly upon earth, and 
no signs above and below have marked the mighty 
Presence, would in itself have been an improbability. 
That the Presence being withdrawn should be fol- 
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lowed by an epoch in which traces should yet linger 
of the great disturbance which it had produced, 
that not suddenly but gradually the river of human 
life should have subsided into its ordinary channel, 
is in accordance with that grand law of God’s pro- 
vidence by which, in the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace, events seem always by gradations to work up 
to their consummation, and by similar gradations to 
decline. 

With these thoughts let me ask your attention to 
the very remarkable narrative of the text: “They 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid 
them on beds and couches, that at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some 
of them.” There are points here involved full of 
instruction to ourselves. 

I. Now, the first idea suggested is that of a super- 
stitious reliance of the multitude upon the person 
of S. Peter operating as a charm upon those brought 
into juxtaposition with him. They had seen his 
word and his touch potent to relieve sickness and 
impart strength. These effects seemed to place S. 
Peter and all that appertained to him entirely 
above the common world. They stayed not, there- 
fore, to reflect and reason. They asked not how far 
it might be requisite for the will of the Apostle to 
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exercise itself in any case which he wrought; how 
far he was guided by a higher inspiration as to the 
cases in which to put forth his wonder-working 
power; how far, that is, he was a conscious, respon- 
sible steward of supernatural grace, bound in that 
use of one of God’s highest gifts, as other men in 
the use of ordinary gifts, to choose warily and 
anxiously when and how to employ it. They 
passed, in their unthinking enthusiasm, to an exag- 
gerated estimate of the Apostle as the fountain-head 
of health and life, from whom, as from the uncon- 
scious sun, radiated a virtue to heal of his peculiar 
infirmity whosoever stepped within his shadow. 

It is not difficult to identify the error into which 
these people fell. They degraded God’s grant of 
miracle to the Apostles, as responsible agents, into 
a magical influence seated in their bodies. Yet is 
it clear that, notwithstanding this gross conception, 
there was in their devotional enthusiasm somewhat 
to be approved, for there is no rebuke recorded, and 
the act is mentioned as evidence of the triumph of 
the new religion. What, then, was the praise- 
worthy element in their conduct which so balanced 
the erroneousness of their conception as to win for 
them at the moment the healing which they sought, 
and to have left their act stamped for ever on the 
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page of Scripture? The reply must be—That which 
God saw to commend amid much worthy of rebuke, 
was the simple but intense faith which these 
persons manifested in the Divine power working 
amongst them. They believed—believed that God 
had bowed the heavens and come down; that He 
was not a God afar off, but.a God at hand. They 
mistook the nature of His pathway upon the waters, 
but they believed that they saw His footprints 
there. And it is here that this passage of primitive 
Christian history gives its first instruction. The 
conduct of these early disciples, is it not the re- 
verse of ours? their error the opposite of that to 
which we tend? their good precisely that in which 
we are defective? They, in the earnestness of their 
belief, sank into a superstitious notion of mira- 
culous virtue attaching itself to unconscious things 
—a cloth, a shadow. We, in our slowness to look 
beyond the material universe, are in peril of deny- 
ing the reality of a spiritual world intersecting at 
every point our own, of questioning the verity of 
all influences which we can neither calculate nor 
trace. 

This disposition is apparent both in our specu- 
lations and our practice. In our speculations—the 
action of the Supreme Being upon the physical 
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world! the mystery of life! why we have been 
made! the nature of God! what is that sublime 
Personality which, the more we attempt to ap- 
proach, retires further and further into the recesses 
of the Everlasting ?— these are all questions most fit 
to occupy the soul of the intellectual creature. “I 
pray Thee, show me Thy glory.” That which 
science is ever asking, Moses demanded, and was 
unreproved. He stood upon the hill of Sinai; the 
mighty darkness swathed him round; fires kindled 
by no mortal hand played about him, and the only 
effect upon the great lawgiver’s mind was to stimu- 
late the desire for yet further revelations. Now, if 
ever, the mystery of mysteries might seem about to 
be disclosed, the eternal veil to be uplifted; and so 
his whole spirit poured itself forth in the petition 
that he might look yet one degree further and “see 
God.” The daring supplication passed unrebuked. 
Wherefore? Because in that Divine ambition there 
was no element of unbelief. It is just here that 
our defect lies. Is it not the case with many of us 
that the craving after more knowledge is mixed up 
with an unconfessed predetermination that after all 
there may be nothing to know—that eternity may 
have no secret, death nothing to reveal. Is it not 
so that men often go forth on their intellectual 
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voyage, not with a single desire to discover new 
lands, but with a secret feeling that there is no shore 
beyond ? 

Similarly in our practice. Now, I have no 
thought of maintaining that the cultivation of re- 
ligious faith is to supersede every other philan- 
thropic and intellectual enterprise, but the witness 
of history is that the Cross of Christ lies at the root 
of all social advance. All that care for the poor, 
that high estimate of the value of human life, that 
public opinion which is to a great extent in the 
stead of law—it is the result of Christianity. And 
yet you must confess that there is a reluctance to 
admit this, or at any rate to act upon it. If it 
were not so, should we have still in our large towns 
masses of population left beyond the reach of our 
religious machinery—the ocean of life seething in a 
thousand hidden recesses, and no Christ upon the 
waters? If we had all a hearty belief that the 
truth as it is in Jesus is the great power of God 
for exalting a people; that out of Christianity flows 
the reign of order and content, the development 
of intellect, the consolidation of society—would 
men, kind and generous and energetic, leave to a 
comparative few the work of Christianizing the 
population, themselves standing aloof as though 
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preaching Christ were an experiment, the result 
doubtful? It is not, you observe, unbelief in its 
final stage of which I speak, but a vague, growing 
feeling of distrust—a jealous distrust of the Church 
of Christ, now scorning, now fearing its influence; 
a feeling which in some does unquestionably ripen 
into definite unbelief, but which in the majority is 
checked from arriving at this latest development by 
a hundred gracious influences—the memories of a 
religious home, of one long since departed, whose 
name casts yet a holy shadow over the days of 
childhood—but which distrust, even in its incipient 
stage, is potent enough to make men stand aside 
while others of warmer faith do God’s work in the 
world. And therefore, it may be, has the sacred 
story caught up as it were the opposite characteristic 
of the primitive believers, and chronicled for all 
time (without a word of reprimand for the super- 
stition which undoubtedly clung to their act) how 
so fervent was their faith in the Divinity of their 
creed as the pledge of all blessing, that they ima- 
gined, however sore the hurt, however broken and 
faded the light of life, it needed but to place the 
sufferer in contact with those whom Christ had 
sent. ‘“ They brought forth the sick into the streets, 
.. . that at least the shadow of Peter passing by 
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might fall on some of them.” Indeed, indeed, it 
cannot be for naught that this brief record of im- 
perfect knowledge but all-perfect faith has drifted 
down to these later days. 

II. But now turn for a moment to the manner in 
which God met this childlike faith of these primitive 
Christians. It is not distinctly ‘stated that where 
the shadow of Peter fell, sickness vanished and the 
hues of health returned; but the tone of the nar- 
rative implies as much. And if so, then the miracle 
assumes a very peculiar character. Generally the 
miracle-worker chooses what outward action he will 
employ. Our Lord calls Lazarus out of the grave, 
or He anoints the eyes of the blind, or touches the 
leprous flesh. In this instance, on the contrary, they 
who desire a cure, themselves suggest how they are 
to obtain it. Without any order from the Apostle, 
the victims of disease are brought out at his ap- 
proach to take the chance of his shadow falling upon 
them. And they are relieved of their infirmity. 
God, that is, throws His power into the impotent 
sign which man has devised. They fancied that the 
Apostle’s shadow would be their cure; God meets 
them half-way, and invests that shadow with an 
efficacy which in itself it had not, making it, to those 
who believed, the instrument of health and strength. 
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Surely, brethren, there is a great lesson for us 
here. I seem to behold a picture of Almighty love 
overflowing the prescribed channels, and in con- 
descension to the creature’s infirmity healing him 
in his own way. Does not this go far to clear up 
one of the practical difficulties which beset the 
sacramental teaching of the Church? How often is 
the doctrine that God works through the Blessed 
Sacraments, as His chosen means of regenerating 
and strengthening the spiritual life, misunderstood, 
as though we taught that God never worked in any 
other way! On the other hand, because He has 
revealed it to be His will that we should bring 
little children to be baptized, and ourselves seek 
Him in the Lord’s Supper, the Church has never 
affirmed that Almighty love does not often over- 
flow the ordained channels, and in condescension to 
the creature’s infirmity treat him in his own way. 
Keep this clearly before your mind, and you need 
never speak falteringly of the power of Sacraments, 
or imagine that you speak uncharitably, when you 
urge upon all their force and efficacy, and the duty 
of resorting to them. How many are there who, in 
their ignorance and misery, never join in the ordi- 
nances of God’s worship, and who yet, in their hours 
of sickness, do with a marvellous patience give 
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themselves to God to suffer what He visits them 
with! They pray not—cannot pray in words; yet 
is there an inarticulate remembrance of Him, which, 
we believe, He hears and answers in His wondrous 
grace. So, again, how many gather in our churches 
who are unable to follow intellectually the service 
of prayer and praise, who partake of the Blessed 
Sacrament, little able, it may be, to think and speak 
correctly about the mighty mystery of the Presence 
of Christ there vouchsafed! Is it useless—their 
attendance? Nay, they have placed themselves in 
their simple faith beneath “the shadow,” and the 
healing influence shall not be wanting. Itis nota 
knowledge of mysteries, but an intense childlike 
faith in Himself, as the Fountain of all good, that 
God prizes. We bid you note how superstition 
could not render vain the faith which believed that 
God wrought by S. Peter, and so take comfort in 
the thought that there is no error of understanding 
which can hinder the outgoings of Divine compas- 
sion to those who, in whatever depth of ignorance, 
lift up their souls to Him. 

And yet once more. This passage of Scripture 
stamps with God’s approval all attempts conceived 
in the spirit of the Gospel for the relief of human 
ill. The religion of Christ is both a law and a 
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principle. On many points it has its definite rules ; 
on other points it is a principle which it is left to 
us to apply. And what we are here taught is that, 
if in our schemes of benevolence there be error, God 
will none the less bless our efforts, if they be in 
accordance with the spirit of Christ’s religion, and 
Himself be a fellow-worker with us. What an im- 
petus does this give to all exertions for the relief 
of suffering and the spread of truth! 

I know not, brethren, anything less amiable than 
the cold Pharisaism which with keen and logical 
criticism pulls to pieces the details of some great 
philanthropic movement, withholding co-operation 
because of some real or fancied flaw in the scheme, 
as though success depended solely upon the perfect- 
ness of the human instrumentality, and in no degree 
upon the principle of man being a fellow-worker 
with God. It has been by a less calculating enthu- 
siasm that the greatest deliverances have been 
wrought amongst us, our noblest institutions 
founded. Without such an enthusiasm Howard 
would never have reformed the prisons of Europe, 
or Wilberforce have abolished the slave-trade. It is 
quite true that enthusiasm exposes those who act 
under it to mistakes and failures; on the other 
hand, it is God’s gift to carry us over the obstacles 
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which selfish habits and traditions and interests 
oppose to the initiation of every new enterprise for 
God. 

And so, men and brethren, I take up again the 
thoughts with which I began. To us who know 
something at any rate of God’s love and grace; to 
us who have been baptized into the household of 
faith, and who do believe in the power of the 
Gospel of Christ to make life happier and death 
peaceful ;—to us it belongs to bring under the shadow 
of the Cross those who often, from no fault of their 
own, have been left in ignorance of these things. 
The spiritually halt and maimed and blind,—these 
are the sick folk for whom we are called upon to 
provide churches to worship in, and schools for their 
children to be taughtin. We cannot take them out 
of the life of continued toil; we cannot clothe them 
all with the purple and fine linen; we cannot 
reverse in their behalf the decree, ‘that the poor 
shall never cease out of the land;” but we may 
help with our gifts of money, and of time, and of 
thoughtfulness, to draw them where—on some of 
them, at least—may fall the gracious shadow of the 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ our Lord. 


VIII. 


The first Martyr. 


“ And all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, 
saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.”’—Aorts vi. 15. 


Tus chapter, short as it is, involves two most im- 
portant facts in the history of the Church of Christ. 
It records the institution of the Diaconate. The mur- 
muring of the Greek converts, as though compara- 
tively neglected in the distribution of alms, led to 
the selection of seven men to be especially entrusted 
with the task of ministering to the poor. It is quite 
possible that the Apostles, in proposing this arrange- 
ment, themselves looked no further than the supply 
of an instant need. Unwittingly they were estab- 
lishing a perpetual order in the future Church, 
completing the threefold ministry for all time. 

The other important feature in the chapter is this. 
It brings us face to face with the first martyrdom. 
Stephen is the leader of that noble army which won 
by its endurance of hardness and death the high 
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places of the earth to the obedience of Christ. The 
text delineates the deacon-martyr in the very crisis 
of his trial. He has been arrested in the midst of 
his sacred service, and has been falsely accused of the 
capital offence of blasphemy. The multitude have 
been stirred up to animosity against him, so as to 
secure the carrying out of the doom of stoning, if it 
should be pronounced. As yet he has uttered no 
word in his own defence. He stands in his youth’s 
freshness before the judgment-seat, while the contest 
for his life rages around. ‘The angry mob are 
swarming about him, the false witnesses recite their 
evidence, and then we read that the judges (they 
who sat on the council), gazing down at the criminal, 
are struck with a strange glory in the aspect of the 
supposed culprit at their bar: ‘ Looking steadfastly 
upon him, they see his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” The language leaves it doubtful 
whether there was anything supernatural or not in 
Stephen’s appearance. It may have been that the 
calm repose, nay, more, the triumphant gladness, 
with which we know from history the early martyrs 
went forth to witness for their Lord, broke forth 
in a countenance of serenity and joy, which, in 
the midst of that angry crowd, seemed angelic in 
its loveliness; or, it may be, that the face of 
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Stephen, like that of Moses, was verily illuminated 
with a more than natural glory. The spiritual and 
the corporeal are closely knit together. “All the 
revelations of God,” says a German theologian, “ find 
their last accomplishment in the glorification of the 
body.” The spirit, in its final action, impresses 
itself upon the flesh; and so perhaps we are to 
understand, that somewhat of the beauty, which does 
belong to the body in the resurrection, in that 
supreme moment of Stephen’s earthly existence 
showed itself before the time. However this be, 
we may take the verse as delineating, at any rate, 
the martyr’s spiritual independence of the terrible 
scene around, manifesting a serenity and a nobility 
which man and man’s wrath could not disturb. 
Let us try and penetrate the secret of that Divine 
calm of soul, irradiating the very flesh in which the 
soul dwelt. 

I. Religious persecution began with Christianity. 
This is a simple fact of history. Strange as it may 
seem, there is no record in earlier times, amid all 
the cruelty and reckless disregard of the sacredness 
of human life, which sullied the annals of the old 
world, of suffering and death deliberately inflicted 
on account of religious opinions. Christ’s own 
words are, therefore, most remarkable, as indicating 
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a Divine foreknowledge: “They will deliver you up 
to the councils, and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues, and ye shall be brought before governors 
and kings for My sake. Brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child; and the 
children shall rise up against their parents, and 
cause them to be put to death. The time cometh 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service.” When in these words Jesus Christ 
unfolded the whole system of religious persecution, 
and declared that it was what His disciples would 
have to meet, He described what the world’s history 
had hitherto never known. His words were, there- 
fore, a prophecy of a most remarkable kind, for they 
declared that a new motive, new passions and prin- 
ciples, were about to be awakened by the Faith 
which He taught. To us who come after, and who 
know the reception of the Apostles and first Chris- 
tians at the hand of both heathen and Jew, Christ’s 
language presents nothing remarkable; but place 
yourselves at His side, before the sword of the 
persecutor had ever been unsheathed, and you will 
realize better what a wonderful prevision of things 
to come He manifested when He thus spake. 

The persecution of Stephen was the first mani- 
festation of this spirit of religious intolerance. : 
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Hence the momentousness of the crisis. The in- 
dictment of Stephen was the turning-point in the 
history of Christendom and that foe of the world. 
Hitherto the disciples and their following had been 
treated with contempt. They formed, in the eyes 
of the Roman governors and the Jewish elders, a 
miserable sect, which a slight exercise of severity 
would easily extinguish. ‘ When they had further 
threatened them they let them go.” ‘The mingled 
dislike and contempt of the magistrates of the people 
is here expressed. Shortly after we read that they 
began to “doubt whereunto this would grow.” 
Still it was scarcely anticipated that there could be 
any prolonged resistance on the part of the followers 
of the Crucified. Martyrdom, in the strict sense of 
the word, was an unknown thing when Stephen 
stood up before the council. In him the terrible pro- 
phecy of his Lord began to be fulfilled. If he had 
failed in that trial, humanly speaking, Christianity 
would have failed. Had he recanted under fear of 
the stoning, the faith of the infant Church would 
have been shaken. Belief in Jesus Christ would 
have been felt to be not a religious creed, but a 
philosophical speculation—a theory, an idea. On 
the other hand, Stephen’s boldness, that calm, high 
bearing, that face irradiated as an angel’s, rejoicing 
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in danger and death for the Master’s sake, rooted 
the Christian Church as a living power in the earth. 
The world and the Church had confronted each 
other. It was no longer a question from that first 
“martyrdom whether the creed of Jesus Christ would 
fade out or endure. And this being so, it was 
further remarkable that he upon whose firmness all 
appeared to rest was not one of the original followers 
of Christ, not an apostle, but a young man be- 
longing, as it were, to the second generation of 
believers. Did Stephen realize all this—that for a 
brief hour the world’s destinies had rested with him? 
It may be so; and hence, in the consciousness of 
that high calling, his face was seen as the face of 
an angel. 

Men and brethren, the life of the Church, the life 
of every man, abounds with critical moments like 
this. How many a cause has been ruined by the 
failure of a single coward heart! But we will come 
down from this high level. There is not one here 
who has not been, or may not look to be, at some 
period of his life in a position analogous to that of 
Stephen. Have you never stood face to face with 
some stern trial of your sobriety, your truth, your 
purity, your integrity? Have you never been in 
company where the honour of God and God’s Law 
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was for a moment in your keeping? when it rested 
with you whether sin should be committed or cast 
out? whether a high and holy/ course should be 
taken, or a mean and false and debasing principle 
adopted? It may come upon you at any turn—that 
sifting time ; evil inclinations, evil associates, drawing 
one way, the simple truth of God swaying you 
towards the opposite. How will you bear your- 
selves in that trial-hour? Indeed, it is the charac- 
teristic of Christianity that the motive-power is the 
same for the loftiest and the most insignificant, 
the same in great things and in small. - The soul 
that shall preserve its integrity under the common- 
place trials of our everyday life must be animated 
by the same sense of responsibility to God, the same 
consciousness of a high and holy calling, the same 
vivid perception of the nearness and sympathy of a 
Living Lord, the same resolution in His strength to 
bear all things, and to be faithful unto death, which 
cast about Stephen an unearthly glory, so that as he 
stood before his enemies a more than mortal presence 
seemed manifested in him. 

II. Again, there is much to be noted in the Pro- 
vidence of God with regard to Stephen. The chapter 
before us dwells emphatically upon the singular 
power of his ministry: “Stephen, full of faith and 
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power, did great wonders and miracles among the 
people.” He is an instance of the gift of miracle- 
working conferred by the Apostles upon their con- 
verts. ‘There arose certain disputing with Stephen, 
and they were not able to resis’ the wisdom and the 
spirit by which he spake.” He vas, that is,a man 
‘endowed with great intellectual capacity. Yet this 
ministry, full of such mighty promise, was cut short 
at the very outset. What, we imagine, might have 
been the triumphs of the Cross if Stephen had been 
spared to bear it longer! We know the vast impetus 
which was given to the Gospel by the genius of 
S. Paul. What if S. Paul had been associated 
with one like Stephen in his missionary work? Yet, 
in the mystery of the Divine counsels, it might not 
be; and Stephen must fall asleep without a single 
Church claiming him as its founder. Was there, 
then, a waste of power in that early cutting short of 
the martyred deacon in the midst of his days? was 
it premature—that dying under the stony shower in 
the streets of Jerusalem? Not so. It may well 
teach us two lessons. 

1. The power of a short life. Who has not known 
instances of the sudden dropping into the grave of 
some gifted intellect, some character of more than 
common loveliness and promise? The mourners, as 
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they go about the streets, speak of what might have 
been if a few more years had been granted. Has, then, 
the soul been summoned home too soon? Has the 
Holder of the keys of death been hasty in unlocking 
the iron door? Nay; may it not be said, even by 
us who see so short a way into the future, that, like 
the Hebrew hero, such have been mightier in their 
death than their life? The short span has been 
stamped by the early death with its power of influ- 
ence, of persuasiveness; yea, death hath sometimes 
first opened our eyes to the saintliness of the departed 
one. The memory of Stephen may have been more 
to the Church of the Firstborn than Stephen’s pro- 
tracted ministry. 

2. And there is a further teaching still. Was 
Stephen content to die at the beginning of the race? 
Was it the destiny measured out to him by Infinite 
Wisdom to see nothing of the uprising of the Chris- 
tian Church; to know nothing of the preaching of his 
Master’s Name to the Gentiles? Then do we learn 
not to be impatient ourselves to behold a completed 
work; to be willing to lay the foundations, and leave 
to others to bring forth the topstone with joy— 
willing ourselves to sow the seed and let other hands 
gather in the harvest. Many a holy enterprise of 
Christian love, many a spiritual movement in the 
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Church of God, is marred by the eagerness of men 
to be themselves the finishers as well as the be- 
ginners ; as if the counsels of God might be perfected 
in a single generation, as if it were not enough 
‘blessedness to have contributed even so little towards 
His cause, although our eyes may never see the full 
consummation. 

“And all that sat in the council, looking stead- 
fastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel.” It is the first of the long line of Christian 
deaths which we may read here, transfigured by the 
inner confidence of a conscience at peace with God, 
of a heart stayed upon Him even when the water- 
floods are rushing in, of a hope realizing even here 
the glory about to break forth as the morning. We 
have read of such departures; we may some of us 
have seen them. They are the end of a course like 
that of Stephen in a loyal-hearted readiness to suffer 
for Christ, which counts a long life to consist, not 
in length of days, but in finishing His work which 
He has given us to do. 


IX. 
The AMeiqn of the Hon of Pan. 


“He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet.”—1 Cor. xv. 25. 


Tuer text occurs in the well-known chapter in which 
S. Paul treats of the resurrection of the dead. In the 
midst of his great argument is a parenthesis, 
extending from the beginning of the twenty-fourth 
to the close of the twenty-eighth verse, in which the 
Apostle describes the present life and action of the 
Risen Christ. He delineates Him as a King, but as 
holding a vicarial sway, being entrusted with what 
we should call a vice-royalty for the subjugation of 
certain enemies, upon whose complete conquest the 
special sovereignty deputed to Him will be sur- 
rendered to the Supreme Father. ‘“ He must reign, 
till He hath put all enemies under His feet... . 
When all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him, 
that put all things under Him, that God may be 
All in all.” 
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Are we, then, so to understand these words as 
though the Second Person in the Trinity, the 
Saviour of mankind, would cease to be a King, 
the Object of worship to angels and men? Not so. 
Ever through eternity His will be all glory and 
adoration. The many crowns will never be laid 
aside; the King in His beauty will never disappear 
from the rapt gaze of the multitude of the redeemed. 
Hence, in the Nicene Creed, we declare, that of His 
kingdom there shall be no end. Nevertheless, 
8. Paul does undoubtedly speak of a present do- 
minion or government exercised by Jesus Christ 
only for a time. And on this, as a subject belonging 
to the Ascension, we would now speak. 

I. It cannot be too frequently pointed out how the 
great differences between complete and incomplete 
faith in Christ gather up into the short question, 
“What is Christ now?” Has He passed away like 
other illustrious teachers? or is He a living Agent 
still? But let us go a step further. Amongst those 
who have a thorough belief in Christ’s present life 
and action there is often, nevertheless, a singular 
vagueness as to the nature of Him Whom they 
acknowledge to be at this hour reigning over them. 
The tendency is the opposite of that error which 
beset the early Church, for it is to lose sight of the 
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continued Manhood of Jesus, to regard Him almost 
as absorbed back into the Pleroma of Deity, so as to 
be no longer to us what He was when sitting on the 
side of Jacob’s well or standing before Pilate’s judg- 
ment-seat. 

Now, it is observable how very diligent Holy 
Scripture has been to impress the doctrine of the 
reign of the Man Christ Jesus. How minute, for 
example, is the narrative of the Ascension! The 
walk to Bethany, the lifting up of the hands, bring 
before us, as it were, intentionally at the latest 
moment before its departure the reality of Christ’s 
human Body. And the words of the angel, “ This 
same Jesus, Which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go into heaven,” seem designed expressly to emphasize 

the truth of the preservation of the Lord’s human 
. Flesh, age after age, within the unseen world until 
the moment when it shall be seen again coming in 
the clouds. And this account is followed up by the 
subsequent recorded appearances of Christ. Thus 
S. Stephen saw Him standing within the glory of 
the opened heaven. 8. Paul relates how, when 
praying in the temple, he saw Him, and was spoken 
to by Him. To the Corinthians he avers that he had 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord, and again that Christ 
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was seen by him, last of all, as by one “ born out of 
due time;” that is, not called, like the other Apostles, 
during Christ’s earthly life. These appearances 
must all have been after the Ascension. And all the 
passages depend for their significance upon the verity 
of the Lord’s human Body existing still; and are the 
foundation of the statement in which Hooker sums 
up his reasoning as to the nature of Christ’s present 
existence: “Make no doubt,” says Hooker, “ but 
that the Man Christ Jesus is now in that very place 
whence He shall come in the same form and sub- 
stance of flesh which He carried thither.” 

But this is not all. The completeness of Christ’s 
humanity implies that He had a human Soul as well 
as a human Body, and so you find in the history of 
His earthly life two distinct series of sensations 
attributed to Him: those which pertain to the body 
—hunger, thirst, weariness; and those pertaining to 
the soul—wonder, sorrow, friendship, the sense of 
- bereavement. And even more still. As the spear and 
the nails left their impress upon His sacred Form, 
so did the trials and experiences of His life exercise 
their own proper influence on His Soul, shaping it to 
sympathy, and imparting to it a distinct personality. 
There is a profound sense in which Jesus Christ is 
Man, the Representative of the entire race, rising 
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(like some mountain summit) in majestic isolation 
above all specialties of class and country and time. 
There is another sense in which He is to be regarded 
as a man, having a soul and body each severally 
created, each acted on by the circumstances of His 
life, and so possessing a true and perfect indivi- 
duality. 

And thus we may approach to the grand truth 
before us: “He must reign.” In the counsels of 
Eternity it was foreordained that He Who in His 
human nature was tempted and despised, Who knew 
alike bodily pain and mental anguish, should 
transfer that nature to the throne of the universe, 
and, as a Man, preside over the destinies of man. 
“He must reign.” Hence we are able to give a full 
meaning to those passages which speak of His having, 
for the joy which was set before Him, endured the 
cross. ‘To Christ’s human Soul the future crowning 
and enthroning of His human nature was a true and 
real encouragement when the water-floods closed 
over Him. Hence the literal accomplishment of all 
those prophecies about the perpetuity of David’s 
house, because He Who now rules over the varying 
fortunes of Christendom is not in figure, but in 
truth, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, the lineal « Offspring 
of David.” 
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“He must reign.” Doubtless there lie before the 
hosts of the redeemed nearer visions of God, closer 
relations between the creature and the Creator, than 
we can, perhaps, now conceive. What will it be to 
be brought into the Divine Presence, to see God, to 
know as we are known, to dwell in Him and walk 
in Him? Imagination cannot grasp the realities 
which underlie these and the like words; and 
because they so infinitely transcend our loftiest 
strivings to attain, therefore it may have been 
decreed, in the depths of the Everlasting, that not 
under the immediate rule of the Supreme Father, 
but under the vice-rule of the God-Man, this world 
should work out its appeinted task ; that He, with the 
man’s body and the man’s soul, should reign on until, 
under the feet which were pierced, the tremendous 
agencies of sin and of death should be finally 
subdued. 

II. And now pass on to some of the results of this 
doctrine. 

1. Upon it depends the true conception of the 
present order of things in the Church and the world. 
The language of Scripture speaks almost invariably 
of the Church as the Church of Christ, the Kingdom, 
not of the Father, but of the Son. And herein lies, 
perhaps, the profound cause of much which is calcu- 
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lated to perplex the superficial observer. How is it 
that the progress of Christianity is so slow that the 
resistance which the Personal Ministry of Christ 
encountered is but a type of that resistance which 
His Word has met with through eighteen centuries ; 
that the history of the world ever shows the same 
strange spectacle of what we believe to be the cause 
of God being oppressed and hindered by the counter- 
powers of sin and ignorance; that at no period can 
you see truth and righteousness plainly and joyously 
triumphant? Is not the explanation to be traced 
back to the fact that, for the present, we are under 
the reign of the Son of Man? The common idea 
that during His life on earth our Blessed Lord con- 
tended with the powers of darkness through and 
amidst the weakness of the flesh; that with the 
Resurrection and Ascension all the restraint which, 
in becoming Man, He had put upon Himself ceased ; 
seems scarcely to allow sufficient reality to the 
description of the mediatorial reign of the Virgin’s 
Son until the great consummation. May not the 
truth rather be that from the beginning it was the 
eternal decree that evil should be vanquished, not by 
the supreme power of Almightiness, but by the grace 
of God working in and by man? Hence God uses us 
for the accomplishment of His purposes. We, men, 
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baptized, gifted with His Spirit, enlightened by His 
Word, are the instruments by which He is working 
gradually but surely the overthrow of evil. And this 
warfare is waged under the Headship of Christ as 
Man. “That Deity of Christ,” says Hooker, “which 
before the Incarnation wrought all things without 
man, doth now work nothing wherein the nature of 
man, which It hath assumed, is either absent or idle.” 
Thus the whole conflict, from the mountain of God 
where the Captain of our salvation sitteth enthroned, 
down to the lowest hovel in which some faithful 
soul wrestles with humblest sorrows and meanest 
cares, may be regarded as carried on by man. We 
know not how far the course of events may be hereby 
modified; how much of the cavilling and opposition, 
the failures and disappointments which make sad 
the hearts of the righteous and give occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme, the resistance of the heathen 
world, may be owing to that mysterious economy in 
which He, Who, when upon earth, endured the con- 
tradiction of sinners against Himself, is still content, 
not as God, but as Man, to accomplish His purposes, 
restraining the attributes of His Divine nature to 
allow full scope to the operation of His human 
nature. When the mediatorial kingdom shall have 
been resigned, and we are brought into more direct 
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relations to the Almighty Father, then, and not till 
then, shall we understand, under what a marvellous 
holding back the face of His throne, our present life 
is lived. 

2. Observe, again, how the reign of our Blessed 
Lord as Man meets the cravings of our heart. That 
which constituted the fascination of idolatry was 
that it offered to the worshipper, as an object of 
worship, something which his mind could in a mea- 
sure grasp. The demand of the Israelites, “Make 
us gods to go before us,” was the cry of men yet in 
the infancy of their moral training, unable to lift up 
their hearts to God as a “Spirit;” and their whole 
after-tendency to idolatry sprang out of the same 
demand for something which they could more per- 
fectly realize in the object of their worship. The 
need remains, although the danger has changed in 
character. God, regarded by the human mind as 
“Spirit,” often vanishes as a Personal Being, and 
passes into a Force or Law. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation stays this vanishing process, and so the 
vision of Jesus Christ in heaven is the grand 
' preventive against the disappearance, as it were, 
of God Himself from the human mind, Wherever 
there is no belief in the Son of God, there is little 
belief in the Personality of God; but believe that 
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He reigns in heaven Whom Thomas felt and handled 
in the Body which was wounded, with the Soul that 
knew grief and fear, and heaven forthwith becomes 
necessarily a real place. Christ Jesus in heaven 
makes heaven something more than a mere expression 


> 


for “‘ happiness;” ay, makes God Himself something 
more than an Impersonal Law. 

Yes; and you should observe likewise the won- 
derful harmony between the nature of our King and 
the rules of His kingdom. How in prayer, in 
preaching, in the construction of the Bible, in the 
Sacraments, is there uniformly a mingling of the 
elements of this world with something greater than 
this world—water, and spiritual purifying; bread 
and wine, and the soul’s strengthening; words of 
supplication, and God’s dispensations changed. What 
a mixture is here of the height and the depth! of 
what is human and what is Divine! I cannot 
explain it to you; I cannot argue about it; but I 
can point out how our Lord and Master is not God 
only, but Man also. The whole system of the Gospel, 
uniting so incomprehensibly the earthly and the 
heavenly, independent yet inseparable,—does it not 
find its proper root and consummation in the thought 
of the Second Person in the Godhead, clothed in 
human Form, upon His regal seat? 
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And how is this great subject to be made a practical 
one? We have spoken of the conflict between 
darkness and light, of the mysterious law according — 
to which Christ’s enemies are to be put under His 
feet, not by the baring of God’s right arm, but 
through man. Let us learn to see, in the circle of 
our own lives, a field in which we, by doing what we 
can to reform what is amiss, to purify what is de- 
filed, to help what is weak, to raise up the fallen, 
may take our part in the vast operations of subduing 
all things unto Him. “No man liveth to himself 
and no man dieth to himself.” Whether we like it 
or not, we are a portion of the onward march of all 
created things. We cannot disentangle ourselves 
from the great conflict. The shadow of God falls 
across the meanest human life. The new-born child 
becomes, by its birth, a very part of Hternity. 
Mighty issues which we cannot measure are bound 
up with these lives of ours—even the whole future 
of the universe of God. Remember this, act upon 
this, in your going out and coming in, and so much 
the more as the sands of time run out and “ye see 
the day approaching.” 


Xs 


The Condition of the Wisemboriey Soul 
Lmperfect. 


“Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon.”— 
2 Cor. v. 4. 


Tue whole of this Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
bears marks of having been written by the Apostle 
under the sense of some severe bodily suffering. In 
the opening verses he speaks of God the Father as 
One Who comforteth him in all his trouble; of afflic- 
tions incurred by his persevering labour ; of a sickness 
so sharp that he was pressed out of measure, above 
strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life; of 
his having had the sentence of death, as it were, 
passed upon him. Somewhat later he speaks again 
of death working in him ; of the perishing, or wasting 
away, of his outward man. 

And so there is a fixed set of his thoughts towards 
the end of this life, and the greater life which is to 
follow. This is remarkably the case in the passage 
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to which the text belongs: “We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” He likens the dis- 
solution of the body to the taking to pieces the 
ancient tent or tabernacle of worship in the wilder- . 
ness whenever the march of the Israelites had to be 
resumed. The order for this removal of the taber- 
nacle was very minute. First, the sons of Kohath 
were to carry away out of the interior the ark, the 
table of shewbread, the sacred vessels. Here is 
symboled the withdrawal of the soul, the divinest 
part of man, out of its house of clay. Next, the sons of 
Gershom were to strip off the curtains and hangings. 
The first part of the body affected by death after 
the departure of the spirit is, of course, the covering 
of flesh. Next, the sons of Merari were to unpin 
and bear away the framework of the tabernacle— 
“the boards and the bars, the pillars and sockets 
thereof.” So the bones of the skeleton, which is the 
basis of our bodily organization, and which longest 
resist the action of death, are to be ultimately 
loosened and removed. §. Paul then passes from 
the thought of this parable of death to the contem- 
plation of the future. While in this tabernacle of 
the body, the spirit, he declares, yearns to be clothed 
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with another tabernacle. The pains and weaknesses 
of the present house of the soul cause it to pine for 
a better and more lasting tenement. “We that are 
in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened.” What 
a natural utterance is this from a sick-bed! Who 
has not seen the weariness and impatience for rest 
which are the result of long bodily affliction—the 
almost eagerness to depart, as though anything 
would be a relief from the present intolerable burden 
of feebleness and helplessness? With all this S. 
Paul seems to sympathize; and then he appears to 
recollect that this idea of mere release from the body 
ought not to be the main object of a Christian’s 
desire : “‘ Not,” he adds, “ that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life.” 

There is a great Easter thought lying hid under 
these few words. Let us follow it out for a little 
while. 

I. First, what in the depth of bodily suffering 
was not the Apostle’s wish? 

This is expressed in the words, “Not that we 
would be unclothed.” The truth represented is the 
unclothing the soul at the moment of dissolution of 
the body of flesh, and the leaving it to exist by 
itself. 
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Now, beyond doubt, the Bible represents the state 
of the disembodied soul as one of conscious bliss in 
the case of those who have departed in God’s faith 
and fear. §. Paul in another place speaks of a desire 
to go hence in order to be with Christ, as though 
there would be plainer manifestations of the Saviour 
after death than before death. So, again, the em- 
phatic words in the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus point to the same truth. ‘Now he is com- 
forted ” are the words in which Abraham is made to 
describe the state of Lazarus. “As a mother,” it has 
been said, “ takes up her child after a night of agony, 
and folds it in her arms, and soothes it, so our Lord 
will take up our spirits when the sufferings of life 
are past, and calm and still every throb of anguish.” 
We may almost hear the summons of the soul in 
those words, so eloquent of peace amid surrounding 
conflict: “Come, My people, enter thou into thy 
chamber ; hide thyself for a little moment, until this 
indignation be overpast.” 

But, although this be so, it is nevertheless certain 
that the language of Scripture also depicts this “ un- 
clothed condition of the soul” as an imperfect con- 
dition, not desirable in itself as an end, but as a 
transitional state of being—a state of expectancy 
rather than of fruition. The great passage to which 
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we go for enlightenment on this mysterious subject 
is that vision of 8. John recorded in the Book of 
Revelation: “I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the Word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held: and they cried with 
a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood?” 
Now, of course, such passages are figurative; but 
they are figurative of certain truths, and the question 
is—What truths lie hid under the figure? Here, then, 
we seem to have delineated the spirits of the most 
zealous of God’s servants, those who died for Christ, 
lying beneath the altar, laid by, as it were, from 
active work, invoking His coming to judgment. 
And what is the answer which they receive? “And 
white robes were given unto every one of them; and 
it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for 
a little season.” They are vouchsafed a gift of 
exceeding purity, but with the further intimation 
_that for a while their active life is over, and that 
they must “rest.” The white robe and rest, 
freedom from sin and repose, not the vigorous em- 
ployment of their powers, are set forth as the 
characteristics of their state. So it has been de- 
scribed by one great writer as “a school-time of 
contemplation, as this world is a discipline of 
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service;” and by another as “a kingdom of calm 
thought, of self-reflection, and remembrance.” It is 
a solemn hush of being, in which it is the part of 
the mightiest spirits to lie still. 

Now, this scriptural account of the “unclothed 
life of the soul” is, we may observe, most directly 
and remarkably contrasted with the ideas of heathen 
philosophers. Those who know anything of their 
writings will recollect how death was rejoiced in 
as being the disenthralment of the spirit from the 
burden of the flesh; how the body was spoken of as 
scarcely a part of a man’s self; how sin was con- 
sidered as essentially connected with matter; how 
some even taught that, whilst the soul was God’s 
creation, the material body was formed, not by 
God, but by an inferior being. It is one of the 
proofs of Christianity being no product of human 
thought that it went directly counter to human 
teaching with regard to the flesh, and reinstated the 
body in its true position as the Divine handiwork, 
the destined companion of the soul through eternity. 

Next, we must also observe that the Scriptural 
account of the disembodied soul, as secluded and 
reposing from energetic work, is in strict accordance 
with all true philosophy. 

What is meant is this: Our bodies are evidently 
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the instruments by which our spirits work. The 
alliance of mind with matter, of body with soul, is 
the means whereby the soul is acted upon by the 
outer world, by which it acts in turn upon that 
world. The mechanism of the eye, the hand, the 
tongue, is the implement through which the spirit 
operates, and is itself operated on by external 
things. We can form no idea of spirit—or, at any 
rate, of the action of the spirit—save in connection 
with matter. Clothe the spirit of a man with a 
material body, and we give it the machinery which 
it requires for making itself felt; but unclothe the 
human spirit of the material body, and we are at 
a loss to conceive of it in active operation. We can 
imagine it retaining its powers of consciousness, 
of memory, of reflection—susceptible, therefore, of 
emotions of pleasure and pain derived from these 
inherent powers; but, isolated from matter, it seems 
to be necessarily secluded from impressions, whether 
of sorrow or delight, derived from the external 
scene. 

And if this be so, then may you at once perceive 
why S. Paul, even when weighed down by severe 
bodily suffering, did not look forward with joy to 
being unclothed of the body. Ever buffeted by that 
thorn in the flesh which troubled him, ever ham- 
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bodily presence weak and a speech contemptible, 
we might have expected that he would have yearned 
for the moment when he should put off that taber- 
nacle, so feeble and incompetent, and when that 
mighty spirit, emancipated from its prison-house of 
flesh, would be able to carry out to the full its sub- 
limest promptings. Not so; because S. Paul, far 
ahead (through God’s teaching) of the philosophy 
of his day, knew that that body, feeble and inade- 
quate as it might be, was still the soul’s medium of 
acting upon the things without; that the dissolution 
of the body would be the end for a while of labour 
for his Lord; that the soul denuded of the flesh 
must wait in that inner chamber through long years 
before again it could go forth in the Master’s Name 
conquering and to conquer. “The white robe of 
purity ” was much; the nearer revelation of “the King 
in His beauty” was much; but his ardent spirit 
loved not the thought of resting while God’s work 
remained to be done among the creatures of God. 
And so, while he felt the weakness of the body and 
the pains of the body, and groaned therein as one 
burdened, he yet desired not to escape from the 
body—to be, as he expresses it, unclothed. 

II. But now turn to that which was the Apostle’s 
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desire; “ Not,” he says, ‘‘ that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon.” The expression “clothed upon” 
is remarkable. It denotes the receiving some further 
clothing in addition to that already possessed. S. 
Paul looks beyond the intermediate state of the dis- 
embodied soul (no proper object of desire in itself) 
to the moment when it shall, upon the resurrection 
of the body, enter again its old tabernacle. But, 
even so, we do not reach the full meaning. To be 
simply repossessed of the former garment of flesh is 
not the whole idea. The “clothing upon” is some- 
thing more than this. It is the drawing over the 
ancient vestment something more excellent. The 
resurrection-body is represented as a mantle of glory 
put on over the present raiment of corruption, so 
that, as the less beautiful covering is lost in the 
more beautiful superinduced upon it, mortality may 
be, in that great hour of restitution, swallowed up 
in life. 

Now, if we turn to the event of Haster Day, we 
shall find in the New Testament accounts of our 
Lord’s Resurrection much which throws light upon 
this passage of S. Paul. 

We see there two main points established by the 
phenomena of the Resurrection. 

The one point is this—the identity of the risen 
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Body with that which was laid in the tomb. You 
have, first, the discovery by several witnesses of the 
empty grave. The buried Body was nowhere found. 
Then you have the appearance of Christ upon ten 
several occasions to His disciples; the careful sub- 
jection of the Body, in which He showed Himself, to 
their touch: “Handle Me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.” It was, 
then, no air-drawn phantom of a body, but a material 
substance of a body, in which the Soul walked the 
earth after His Resurrection. The same truth is 
evidenced by what is related of Christ eating and 
drinking with His disciples. “Children,” He asks, 
“have ye any meat? And they gave Him a piece 
of a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. And He took 
it, and did eat before them.” Here is evidence of a 
complete corporeal organization. 

And the sameness of the buried and risen Body 
is marked by the preservation of the marks of the 
Passion: “Reach hither thy finger, and behold My 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
My side.” 

But while these proofs exist of the identity of the 
risen Body with that which hung upon the cross, 
there is another most remarkable class of facts 
related. Our Lord, after His Resurrection, was not 
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always recognizable by the eye. S. Mary Magda- 
lene “saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 
Jesus.” The two disciples walked beside Him on 
the Emmaus road, and recognized Him not. S. Mark 
explains this by saying that He appeared unto them — 
“in another form.” And on the seashore it is again 
related that the disciples knew Him not by sight, 
yet none of them “durst ask Him Who art Thou, 
knowing that it was the Lord.” Now, all these and 
the like passages indicate a great change to have 
passed upon the Body of Christ. He was recognized, 
not at first, but by the examination of His hands 
and His side, by certain familiar actions, by the 
sound of His voice, by a secret undefined conviction. 
And here we get at the second truth which 
appears to have been our Lord’s design to reveal 
by His own Resurrection, viz. that the risen body 
will be changed and transfigured. It is vain to 
speculate upon the nature of that change. All that 
we can see is that it was a change which gave 
increased powers of motion here on earth (for did 
not Christ’s risen Body come and go whence and 
whither men knew not, standing suddenly in the 
shut-up room, and as suddenly vanishing from 
sight?), increased capacities for leaving the earth 
(for did they not behold the risen Body mount 
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upward on the cloud?). The life of the Resurrec- 
tion (this we can trace through the mists which, 
like a glory, gather round the Person of Jesus 
Risen) was not a mere renewal of the old life, but 
a life which, gathering up the elements of that old 
life, transfigured them into a mightier existence. 

And, if so, then may we go back to our text, and 
see the whole meaning of S. Paul’s words, “ Not 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon.” 
“Through the rest of the disembodied soul” He 
looked on to the period of its renewal and redoubled 
power. Beyond the period of comparative inactivity 
he passed to the thought of the greater life of service 
which lay behind, when nothing should be taken 
away from man as man now is, but something addi- 
tional given to him; when, with a soul not on the 
one hand clothed with a corruptible body, nor on 
the other hand stripped of that body which is its 
own instrument of power, but clothed upon with the 
radiant garment of a body transformed and spiri- 
tualized, he should serve with a grander service 
and worship with a loftier homage. 

These are high and solemn thoughts, carrying us 
far beyond this world. And we may well lift up 
our hearts in the attempt, feeble though it be, to 
grasp even a little of the great future that lies before 
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us. What the future life of the soul, clothed again 
with the body, shall be, we may not accurately tell ; 
yet is there one practical truth of which we may 
be sure: As the man is in the boy, so is our life 
hereafter wrapped up in our life now. 

“This world is the womb of eternity.” What 
we are now, pure or impure, high-minded or grovel- 
ling, lovers of God or haters of God, that, in 
greater strength and with results infinitely more 
blessed or more terrible, shall we be hereafter, when 
the soul shall be once more clothed upon with its 
fleshly raiment, to be laid aside again no more. 


XI, 


Che Meposit of the faith in Christ's 
Safe Keeping. 


“JT know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.”—2 Tim. i. 12, 


Tur two Epistles of S. Paul to Timothy are in 
doctrinal character so very similar, that a chapter 
out of one will, to a careless hearer, sound very like 
a chapter out of the other. Both are mainly made 
up of instructions to Timothy for his guidance in the ~ 
discharge of his office as Bishop of the Church of 
Ephesus. Hence the general similarity of the Epistles. 
But look a little closer, and you will find a great dis- 
tinction in the tone of the two letters, They were 
written, probably, at no long interval of time. But 
in that interval a vast change had come over the 
outward circumstances of the Apostle. When he 
wrote the First Epistle, S. Paul was at liberty, and in 
- full expectation of himself visiting Timothy very 
soon in the famous city where his charge lay. “These 
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things,” he says, “write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly.” And now a few months 
it may be have passed. But in that brief period 
all is altered. The Apostle is in the prison-house 
at Rome. At the close of a.p. 67, he had been 
arrested at Nicopolis, and sent by the local magis- 
trates to the capital. So we read in the Book of 
the Acts it had happened to him some ten years 
before. But this second imprisonment was very 
different from the first. Then the Apostle was a 
prisoner at large, residing in his own hired house, 
upon an accusation only of being a teacher of a 
strange religion. Now he was probably involved in 
the darker criminal charge which the emperor had 
brought against the Christians generally of having 
set fire to the city. It was incendiarism of the 
direst kind of which he was accused, and his treat- 
ment was proportionally severe. The gloomy vault 
is still preserved by tradition in which he was 
immured—a place so secret that Onesiphorus, his 
friend, had to search very diligently in order to 
ascertain where he was. He had already been 
brought once before the Roman court, probably 
before the emperor himself. No man stood by him ; 
no lawyer would plead his cause. He was expecting 
another and a final hearing, without a hope of 
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escaping with life. At this supreme crisis he writes 
to Timothy, urging him to come shortly to him, as 
though he felt that, if he delayed, it would be too 
late. The whole letter is coloured by the sadness 
and yet the triumph of that last hour. The shadow 
of the coming martyrdom rests upon every verse. 
“‘T am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand.” So in the text we have as 
it were the last utterances of a dying man: “I 
know Whom I have believed” (as though faith 
were with him already a thing of the past, about 
to burst into sight), “and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.” Let us take these words, 
the latest testimony of a noble life, and see what 
they teach us. 

I. The first question which arises is as to the 
meaning of the sentence, “ that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him.” In the original this is com- 
prehended in a single word—the “deposit.” ‘I 
know that He is able to keep my deposit until that 
day.” What is this deposit which the Apostle, as 
a dying man, entrusts to the safe keeping of his 
Lord? One idea has been that he merely means to 
denote his own soul; that now, on the eve of 
martyrdom, he commits his spirit to his Redeemer’s 
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hands, as One Who will bring it safe through the 
waterfloods to the Canaan of rest. But although 
there is singular beauty in this conception of the 
great Apostle thus contemplating the act of death as 
the act of lodging his soul in his Master’s hands, 
and of that Master guarding the disembodied spirit 
through the long night of the grave, we seem driven 
from this interpretation by a parallel passage in the 
First Epistle, where we read, “O Timothy, keep that 
which is committed to thy trust.” The word is 
identical. “Keep the deposit.” This deposit, then, 
at one time the Apostle commits to the charge of 
Timothy, and in his own later hour to that of Christ 
Himself. If, therefore, it be asked what that can 
be which is at one time given in to the custody of a 
man, and at another time to the custody of the 
Ascended Redeemer, there seems but one answer— 
it is the Faith of Jesus Christ. The religion of 
Christ in its integrity, with all its fulness of 
doctrine and supernatural aids, which on the one 
hand it belonged to Timothy, as a Bishop, to guard 
with the utmost care from all error and abuse, and 
which on the other hand none could really preserve, 
but He Who first revealed it—the Glorified Head of 
the Church Universal Himself. §. Paul, then, about 
to depart out of this world, solemnly commends to 
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Christ Jesus upon His throne the guardianship of 
the Faith which for so many years he had been 
preaching. ‘Two main principles are here involved. 

1. Observe, first, the dying Apostle’s intense 
realization of the personal life and activity of Jesus. 
That martyrdom now at hand closed the first great 
epoch in the history of Christianity. Hitherto be- 
lievers had been fortified and directed by the 
presence and authority of those who had either 
seen Christ in the flesh, or, like S. Paul, had been 
miraculously called to the Apostleship. That mar- 
vellous era was hastening to its close. One by one 
the princely twelve were passing away. S. John 
was, indeed, destined to live yet many years, but 
this S. Paul could not know. In all human expec- 
tation, he too, in the course of nature, must ere long 
depart. The twelve thrones around the Son on 
earth were being rapidly vacated. The twelve 
thrones in the Coming Kingdom were rapidly filling. 
The age of miracle, too, was fast waning. Yet a 
little while and the Christian Church would, as 
it were, be wholly loosened from the shore and 
launched forth on the ocean of time. What would 
be its fate? Would those dissensions and divisions, 
which had already shown themselves entirely wreck 
the Vessel of the Faith? Would the unworthy lives 
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of professing Christians stop the triumphant march 
of Truth along the world’s highways? Would 
heathenism, now arming itself against his life, 
succeed in crushing out the Name of Jesus ? How, 
when he and his fellow-apostles were gone, could 
the infant Churches at Corinth, Ephesus, Crete, 
Rome, stand against the combined forces of outward 
opposition and inward corruption? These must 
have been the thoughts which pressed upon his 
mind now that he stood in that fierce Rome face to 
face with death. How does he answer his own 
fears? Why, he rises at once from earth to heaven. 
Away from the weaknesses of men, away from the 
violence of the heathen, his now already half-eman- 
cipated spirit passes behind the veil, and sees the 
Glorified Christ—a Living Head, able and prepared 
to meet every emergency, ready Himself to watch 
over and regulate every movement below. “He” (did 
those words of the old Psalmist flash into his soul at 
that hour, as they have lightened the hearts of others 
in like moments ?)—“ He sitteth above the water- 
floods, be the people never so unquiet.” Here, then, 
was the primary source of the Apostle’s confidence. 
To many of us Christ is a Being of the past. To 
S. Paul He was a living Master still. To us He 
seems to belong to eighteen hundred years back. To 
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S. Paul, through all those coming centuries, Christ 
would be alive. Ay, and not only alive. If we 
would enter into S. Paul’s mind, we must learn to 
feel not only that somewhere on the invisible 
heights sits crowned and enthroned the majestic 
Form of the Son of Man, but that He watches with 
intensest interest the fortunes of His Church; that 
not a false doctrine arises, not a scandal occurs, 
but it stirs His heart of love; that not a missionary 
goes forth, not an effort is made to gather in the 
outcast and the sinner, but His soul is with those 
who labour; that Jesus Christ is not, like His 
saints, at rest, withdrawn from all interference with 
this earth, powerless to help or to hinder, but that 
He, the Crucified One, is still a living, not a dead, 
Christ, an active Agent in the affairs of time. It is 
this which we must realize if we would bring our 
thoughts into unison with those of the Apostle at 
his death-hour. 

2. But we must not stop even here. It was not 
only Christ’s ability, but His intention, to keep and 
sustain the Christian Faith upon earth, which 
S. Paul’s words imply. Are we to cleave to those 
ancient creeds and practices which have fostered 
the youth of the modern nations of the world? 
or are we to abandon these, and to drift into 
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some new and vague system of religion, which may 
have a great deal of Christianity in it, but will 
be something not altogether the same as the be- 
lief of our fathers? This is the question which 
is more and more forcing itself upon us. The 
grand principle of the Church is plain. It is 
“stability.” Whilst it is most essential that in our 
organizations and institutions we should adapt our- 
selves to the requirements of the age, and be in 
many points much more elastic than we are, in the 
substance of what is taught and done, the Church 
plants herself upon the principle of unchange- 
ableness. And why? Because we believe that in 
the doctrines of Christ and the Apostles we have 
the final revelation of God to man; that these 
doctrines, and none others, are for all time; that 
it is the will of the Lord Jesus to preserve un- 
altered the old faith, even until the last trumpet 
sounds. And here we have the next ground of the 
Apostle’s trust. He had given his whole life to the 
preaching Christ and Him crucified. He had re- 
solved to have no other motive, no other glory, no 
other hope, than the Cross. He had cast all that 
he had, all that he was, into that cause. And now 
the shadows of evening are gathering about him. 
He must leave the Churches he had planted, the 
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doctrines he had taught. Was all that labour to be 
in vain? Would the Faith of Jesus, like any human 
philosophy, be soon superseded by other schools of 
thought, and in the long tract of the future ages 
leave no trace behind? Notso. I know in Whom 
I have trusted. He is no man, that He should 
change; no child of man, that, having left the 
world, He should cease to act in the world. To 
Him, the Living One, I have committed my work, 
in the assurance that the Faith which I have taught 
He is able, and has resolved, to uphold until the day 
of doom. 

II. And now from this doctrine flows one great 
principle — the principle of hopefulness; hopeful- 
ness in regard to the whole cause of Christianity, 
and also in regard to the souls of individual men. 
And here let it be remembered that we are not 
to think of hopefulness only as a source of comfort. 
It is also the source of all energetic work for God. 
There cannot be sustained and vigorous action 
where there is no expectation of results. The arm 
will soon be paralyzed which is not nerved by a 
heart in which hope abideth. “In quietness and 
in confidence,” says the Prophet, “shall be your 
strength.” 

Now, we say that out of the doctrine of the text 
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springs, in a pre-eminent degree, that spirit of hope- 
fulness which is the parent of action. If I believe 
that the Son of God, as the Universal Bishop, still 
presides, unseen, over the changing fortunes of the 
visible Church, then shall I feel that all the difficul- 
ties and disasters, all the false teaching and false 
practice which mar unity and stop the progress of 
good, are watched by His unsleeping Eye, and can 
proceed no further than He permits. If I believe 
in His supreme will to maintain until the end the 
deposit of the faith, then, whatever be the errors of 
inferior rulers of this or that part of the spiritual 
empire, I shall take comfort in the remembrance 
that the Head of Christendom is not here. If the 
passions of men distort truth, if the ignorance of 
men resist truth, if indifference and unbelief seem 
to imperil the durability of noblest institutions, I can 
stay myself upon the thought, “I know in Whom I 
have trusted,” and hold on determinately in my own 
course of action and endurance. For example, it 
is possible, it seems probable, that the Church of 
God is entering upon a new reach of the river of 
time, in which, still unchanged as to fundamentals 
of doctrine, she may, as a living organism, have to 
develop a new form of life, in order to meet the 
requirements of the age. We cannot prognosticate 
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what new shape she may assume. Who, from the 
sight of the new-born infant, could have anticipated 
what the man would be? But now, in this human 
ignorance of what latent capacities of development 
may exist in the Gospel of Christ, I can cast myself 
upon the Divine knowledge, and behold and act 
amongst shifting lights and shadows as trustingly 
as in the seemingly fixed glare of noon. “I know 
Whom I have believed.” 

And so again with separate souls. If Christ yet 
guards the faith, it is not as a collection of abstract 
theories, but as a machinery for sanctifying and 
saving man. There is no more difficult subject of 
thought than our relationship to God and to the 
eternal world of the thousands in our great towns 
and distant settlements who stand wholly aloof from 
religion. Do what we will to cover the ground, 
there appears tu be always a broad stratum of popu- 
lation which the Gospel of Christ cannot reach, or, if 
it reach, so as by Baptism to make them Christians 
in name, cannot win them to any practice of the 
Christian life. 

Men and brethren, I know of n6é more complete 
answer to the questions which here press us, than 
is to be found in the remembrance that in refer- 
ence to these spiritual waifs no less than a Living 
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Christ rules and directs. It is His part, not ours, to 
regulate the relations of these to Himself; and we 
may go forth to our own work amongst them in the 
quietude of a belief that the Divine wisdom and 
mercy may have a wide field for action in regard to 
those of whom man’s ministry has no account to give. 
Nor less in regard to our own inner life. What 
single spirit is beyond the range of Him in Whose 
supreme custody the Faith lies? What Baptized 
man is there whose weaknesses and trials are not 
weighed by Him both as to belief and practice ? 
“ Shepherd of souls!” He Who is this must walk 
amid His ghostly charge at morning and evening 
—when the day is just breaking, and the dews of 
night are rising. At no moment of pain or wilful- 
ness, of risk or weariness, will He be afar off. The 
soul of the child just launched into existence, and 
full of the seeds which are to ripen into heaven or 
to hell,—it is His charge. Shepherd of souls! Ah, 
then, when present ties are loosening all, and they 
who have fostered and guided hitherto can guide 
no longer, He will be there to uphold with His 
rod and staff. That Christ Himself watches every 
movement of my being; that He regulates my 
temptations and trials—chastening or encouraging 
with the threatenings and the promises of His 
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Word; now leaving me to struggle with hardness, 
now leading me to green pastures; now for a while 
causing me to walk in darkness, now flooding my 
path with light ;—in this doctrine lies the essence 
of all hope, and this is involved in the conception 
of Him as the Keeper of the Faith into which we 
have been Baptized, maintaining it in the world, 
and applying it to each separate conscience. 

That the Christ in Whom he had believed would 
be this, and more than this, was the Apostle’s con- 
fidence in his dread death-hour. Has that confidence 
proved vain? Highteen centuries have passed since 
these words of sure trust were written, and the 
Gospel of Christ is still the ruling religious power 
in the earth; the only religion, in spite of every 
opponent, which spreads. Has not He Whom we 
have believed in kept it well? It has been the 
strength of martyrs, the assurance of saints, the 
comfort of the weak-hearted. In the power of it sick- 
ness and pain have been welcomed, and even death 
rejoiced in as the birthday of life. Shall not we, 
then, from this distant day echo back the words, the 
answer of the end to the beginning, “I know 
Whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed to Him 

- against that day ” 


LT: 


Entrance through the Weil of Christ's 
WBumanity. 


“Through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.”—Hzp. x. 20. 


THE proper services of Advent will often seem to 
involve some confusion of thought. This arises not 
so much from the reference to both the first and 
second Comings of our Lord, as from the absence of 
a marked distinction to which of the two events the 
language applies. It is, as it were, interpenetrated 
throughout by two ideas. This is the manner of 
Scripture. Many passages which primarily touch 
only on the Advent in humility, are found, as you 
meditate on them, to be satisfied only by the Advent 
in glory. Thus with those words, “The night is 
far spent; the day is at hand.” They point, doubt- 
less, to the disappearance of ignorance and corrup- 
tion before the light of Christianity ; but we feel at 
once that they are not exhausted by this application 
—that they await a more complete fulfilment in the 
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final treading underfoot of all the power of the 
enemy, and the commencement of the future life 
of light and glory. So the Gospel for the First 
Sunday recording our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, 
meek and lowly, sitting upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of an ass, speaks of His approaching in gentle- 
ness; but the riding down into the Holy City 
amidst the hosannas of the multitude, followed by 
the sudden scattering of the buyers and sellers from 
the Temple, looks to a sterner manifestation, when 
He shall show Himself again for that last cleansing 
of the visible Church, after which evil shall return 
into it no more. 

Somewhat in the same manner with the text, 
“Through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” The 
words at once carry us back to the first Christmas, 
when in the fulness of time “the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” But there is no greater 
mistake than that of confining our thoughts of 
“God manifest in the flesh” to the thirty-three 
years of Christ’s life on earth. If we would have 
a just idea of the “Incarnation,” we must realize 
the fact that when the Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity “was made man,” it was not for a few years, 
but for evermore; that in the same natural Body in 
which He walked the earth He now sitteth on the 
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throne of Heaven; in the same Body He will be 
seen again at the Last Day. The mention of 
Christ’s human nature is not to transfer us in mind 
to the cave at Bethlehem and the village of Naza- 
reth; it is to lift our thoughts also to the heaven 
of heavens, where He reveals Himself in the midst 
of the throne in “the form of a Servant,” with the 
marks of His Passion yet uneffaced. 

This perpetuity of the Incarnation—that He did 
not, as certain old heretics wildly imagined, drop as 
it were His human Body in the progress of His 
Ascension and leave it behind in some intermediate 
planet, but bore it aloft to the very seat of God and 
keeps it for ever—we must bear in mind as we 
endeavour to get at S. Paul’s meaning in the text. 
Not earth only, but heaven; not a few years long 
past, but all after-ages; not what Jesus Christ was, 
but what He is, should be prominent in our thoughts 
as they dwell upon that ineffable mystery, “His 
Flesh.” 

I. First as to the meaning of the text. 8S. Paul 
is speaking of a new way into heaven, which Christ 
has opened for us, Himself treading it first as our 
Forerunner. In this he alludes to the most striking 
ceremonial of all the old Jewish ritual, that where- 
in the High Priest once a year passed through the 
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great curtain which separated the Holy of Holies 
from the rest of the sacred place; and he declares 
that as the ancient High Priest moved away from 
the waiting throng of Priests and Levites into that 
secret chamber whose silence was never at any 
other time broken by human footfall, so Christ has 
gone into heaven itself. But now arises the question, 
What was the significance of the veil or curtain, 
through which, drawn aside on either hand, the old 
High Priest had to pass? We find the directions 
as to this veil very minutely given in Exod. xxvi.: 
“And thou shalt make a veil of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fine twined linen of cunning work: 
with cherubim shall it be made ;” that is, as appears 
from the Second Book of Chronicles, with figures 
of cherubim wrought or embroidered thereon. Now, 
what is it which in the Christian dispensation 
answers to this veil? §. Paul replies in the text, 
“Tt is the flesh,” or fleshly Body of the Lord Jesus. 
The veil of the temple, hanging heavy and imper- 
vious between the two divisions of the consecrated 
building, was not typical (as you may have fancied) 
of that cloud which, as it were, comes between us 
and the eternal world—that undefinable barrier, 
whatever it be, which prevents us from seeing the 
forms and hearing the voices of the Everlasting. 
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When we speak of Christ passing through the veil, 
we do not mean that He penetrated through this 
mysterious impalpable medium as we shall do when 
we come to die. The veil (the Apostle interprets 
it to us) is nothing else than “His flesh,” that 
human Body which He vouchsafed to assume of 
the substance of the Blessed Virgin. And so, in the 
varied colours of which the temple veil was divinely 
ordered to be fashioned, old expositors have dis- 
cerned a mystic allusion to His sacred Body; the 
blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and the fine 
linen, and the inwoven cherubim pointing respec- 
tively to the heavenly origin, and the royal birth, 
and the bloody death, and the spotless purity, and 
the ever-watching, ever-ministering angels, which 
made His human Body to be a thing alone and 
apart from every other. 

And this Body of “cunning work,” so fearfully 
and wonderfully made, was emphatically “a veil; ” 
for was it not this human Body of Jesus which 
obscured and hid the Divinity which was also His? 
Was it not the completeness of His flesh which 
shrouded the latent Godhead, so that Apostles found 
it hard to believe in Him; yea, was it not this 
thick covering up of the Form of God under the 
form of man which (as was said long ago) caused 
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the Incarnation to escape the vigilance of the great 
rebel angel himself, so that in the wilderness and in 
the garden he assailed and tempted, only half know- 
ing with whom he wrestled, and thus unawares 
worked out, by compassing the Crucifixion, his own 
great overthrow? Was it not because of the veil 
of His flesh that (it is the most stupendous of all 
miracles) the course of this world was not inter- 
rupted by the bodily Presence of the Creator, the 
probation of man still continued; that He was in 
the world, and the world knew Him not? God 
walked among men, and the life of men ran on in 
its old channel. 

But now, although it may be shown how the 
“veil” hiding the ancient Holy of Holies was an 
image of that sacred Body which concealed the glory 
of the filial Godhead from mortal eye, how, it may 
be asked, can our Lord be said to have passed 
into heaven as the High Priest passed into the 
Holiest through the divided veil? The answer is 
to be found in that mysterious economy, according 
to which the Redeemer received His supreme seat 
in heaven as the reward of His obedience unto 
death. ‘He Himself went not up to joy, but first 
He suffered pain. He entered not into His glory 
before He was crucified.” From the moment that 
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He assumed our nature it became His own law to 
Himself that He would only return to heaven 
through the dissolution of His human Body in 
suffering and anguish. It was not only that His 
road back to the holiest was appointed to lie through 
the trials and infirmities of a thirty years’ sojourn 
below, but that the flesh which He took, to shadow 
His Godhead as a mantle, must be torn by the 
scourge and pierced by the nails ere He reascended 
where He was before. Hence you may understand 
the meaning of that which we read in the account 
_ of the Crucifixion: “Jesus, when He had cried 
with a loud voice, gave up the ghost. And, behold, 
the veil of the Temple was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom.” The rending of the typical 
veil occurred at the moment when the human flesh 
of the Saviour was stricken, the earthly house of His 
tabernacle dissolved, and the human Soul passed 
forth into Paradise; at the moment when the 
suffering was consummated, in consequence of which 
He was brought nigh to the Ancient of Days and 
seated on the right hand of Power. And if the 
endurance of a violent death was thus the very path 
by which the Son of God returned to His glory, so 
likewise are we taught that the highway along 
which we must travel lies through His crucified 
VOL. Il. L 
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Body. Our gate to eternal life is the Redeemer’s 
death. It is not simply by imitating His holy 
example, not simply by purifying ourselves as He - 
is pure, that we have access to the Father. How 
we know not, but we are plainly told that His life, 
apart from His death, would not, have availed for the 
reconciliation of this world, or for our happiness in 
the next. “It behoved Christ to suffer.” His 
decease must be accomplished at Jerusalem. So 
literally was it through the rent veil of His flesh 
that man was to find admittance into heaven. And 
thus we approximate to the meaning of S. Paul in 
the text. Because, in the unfathomable counsels of 
eternity, it was predestined that for the Incarnate 
Son of God Himself the return to His throne should 
be through the dividing asunder of the joints and 
marrow of the Body which He had taken, because 
through the same wounded Body every soul must 
enter in; therefore, with the vision before him of 
the parted veil of the old Temple, and the Aaronic 
high priest passing through it unto the mercy-seat, 
the Apostle speaks of a new and living way opened 
by the Crucified “through the veil, that is to say, 
His flesh.” 

II. So far we have spoken of the general meaning 
of a somewhat difficult passage. But we would now 
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draw you back to some lessons and warnings which 
flow out of the thought of Christ’s human flesh 
being as it were a veil upon Him. 

There are two main errors into which men fall, 
connected with that fleshly veil which our Blessed 
Lord has drawn over His uncreated glory. The 
first is that of losing sight of His true and perfect 
Godhead. Indeed, not only whilst upon earth was 
His human body a hiding of His Divine nature 
which probed faith to the quick; it has been the 
trial of belief ever since. He was so completely 
man in His gentleness and endurance, in His 
submission to ignominy and pain, that the world’s 
great probation has always been the doctrine that 
He was more than man. But perhaps for the 
Fourth Gospel, the Gospel of 8. John, we should 
never have thoroughly grasped the truth of His 
equality with the Father. The three first Evan- 
gelists had set forth His sinless manhood; it re- 
mained for the beloved disciple to look through and 
through the fleshly veil, and uplift Him before all 
time as Very God. And one great proof of our own 
true belief concerning Him will be the degree in 
which we delight in the Fourth Gospel. If you can 
give yourselves completely to the teaching of 8. 
John; if you feel that it supplies the key to unlock 
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many a hard passage in the other Evangelists; that, 
while it never contradicts, it completes their por- 
traiture of the Christ by its unmistakable assertion 
of His eternal Godhead, then may you rejoice in the 
confidence that the veil of His flesh has not obscured 
that which in very deed He is from you. 

There is a second and opposite error—it is this. 
In the disposition which belongs to this age to get 
rid of everything visible and material in religion, to 
make it consist altogether in moral principles and 
laws of action, we are apt to forget that He Whom 
we worship, Whose Name we bear, under Whose 
special government we live, is not God only, but 
God and man; that He offers Himself to our con- 
templation not as a spirit, but as Incarnate, that is, 
with a veil of flesh upon Him. “I drew them with the 
cords of a man.” Ah! was the utterance of Hosea 
shaped by a higher wisdom than his own, to enun- 
ciate a truth which he understood not—that in the 
latest dispensation the hearts of men were to be 
drawn towards their Maker as being “God in the 
form of man”? “The veil of His flesh” ig that 
which above all helps us to realize the Personality 
of God. We are so unable to comprehend a 
“spiritual Being,” to know the laws of a “ Spirit’s 
life.” We have no experience of spirit save in 
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connection with matter, that God Himself often 
seems, in the spirituality of His nature, to retire 
from man’s mental vision into a vague abstraction. 
But remember that in the Heaven of heavens our 
Divine Master wears still the veil of His flesh, and 
even the little child can see Him. And with this, 
too, is closely bound up the reality of what Scripture 
unfolds as to the present action of Christ in heaven. 
If I believe in Him there, subsisting still in human 
flesh, then, and then only, can I understand how He 
pleads with the Father for my pardon by showing 
the wounds wherewith He was wounded for my 
sake, how He is represented as seen by S. Stephen 
standing up before the throne as though roused 
from His seat by the death-agony of his first martyr, 
how He was beheld by 8S. Paul on the road to 
Damascus and again in the temple at Jerusalem. 
All such passages depend for their proper sense 
upon the doctrine of the glorified Saviour retaining 
still the veil of His flesh. 

And thus, while we are on the watch, in our 
secret thoughts about Him, against being misled by 
the veil that is upon Him, whilst weallow no 
subtle philosophy to weaken the cry of our souls 
unto Him, “My Lord and my God;” on the other 
hand, let us beware of resolving Him into a purely 
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spiritual Being. “The veil of His flesh.” It is at 
once the trial and the reward of faith; for only 
let it not hide from me His glory, and then, in 
the bitter shame of self-accusation, in the depths 
of affliction, shall I feel that there can be no sym- 
pathy like His, no ear so quick to catch the feeblest 
cry of the penitent; in the hour of sickness and 
death none so fitted to succour and defend as He, 
Who, never ceasing for one moment to be the 
everlasting God, wore of old amid the shadows of 
time, and amid the burning glories of the heavenly 
City weareth still, the veil of that same flesh which 
in me faints and fails. 

Men and brethren, what God appears to have 
provided for in becoming one of us, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, is our sensible apprehen- 
sion of Himself. ‘The Incarnation is the great 
breakwater against atheism. So S. John speaks: 
“ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father.” Disbelief in Jesus Christ is but a step to 
disbelief in the Almighty Father. It is against a 
habit of mind which dissolves (like a dissolving 
view) all the essential verities of the Gospel that 
we have to struggle, which turns Sacraments into 
edifying ceremonies, prayer into a devout discipline 
of the mind, the Church into a human invention, 
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heaven and hell into shadowy metaphors meaning 
we hardly know what, that the Incarnation is such 
a safeguard. There are books, there are teachers, 
in whose hands Christianity loses all definiteness 
and well-nigh wholly melts away. But you, 
brethren, will be safe against this delusion so long 
as you see with the eye of your soul, and bow 
down adoringly before Him, the Lord, the Lord 
Jesus, whom §. John felt and touched and handled, 
sitting through the ages unchanged and unchange- 
able, with the veil of our flesh upon Him. 


XIII. 


The Cloud of Giritnesses. 


“Seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses.”—Hnre. xii. 1. 


Tuere is an unexpected turn in the original lan- 
guage of this famous passage, which often escapes 
notice in the English version, so that the whole 
lesson to be derived is changed. The writer had 
been recapitulating the triumphs of faith in God as 
exemplified in the lives of the worthies of the old 
dispensation. From Abel downwards the great pro- 
cession sweeps along, constituted of those who in 
their day subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, out of weakness were made 
strong. And then he seems to see himself, and 
those to whom he wrote, placed in the midst of a 
vast amphitheatre peopled with the mighty dead ; 
and by the thought of the great multitude whom 
he has marshalled in imagination, urges his brethren 
to renewed zeal and intensity of purpose : “ Where-. 
fore seeing we also are compassed about with go great 
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a cloud of witnesses, let us . . . run with patience 
the race set before us.” There can be little question 
as to the imagery which rose in the writer’s mind. 
Departed saints gathered in thought around him, 
overhanging and enveloping like a circumjacent 
cloud the living combatants. Does,-then;-S—Paul> thy [ire fen 
af the Epistle to the Hebrews be=his, set his seal 
upon the idea that the dead behold the living; that 
they who have fought and conquered in their day, 
watch us who are waging the same spiritual warfare 
in ours? The English translation might be quoted 
to proveasmuch. Our word “ witness” is popularly 
used to denote one who beholds an act—as identical 
with the word “spectator.” That it is not identical 
is evident from our possession of the compounding 
word “ eye-witness.” The Greek in the text is wholly 
distinct. It expresses not one who beholds, but one 
who testifies to a truth or fact. Thus the sense in 
English might be employed to prove that the dead 
are spectators of our actions. The sense in the 
Greek could: not be so used. It is, doubtless, a 
magnificent incitement to zeal which lies in the 
thought of martyrs and confessors, prophets and 
kings, gazing down upon us from the height. The 
inspired writer just avoids giving distinct authority “ 
to the conception. He has placed himself in the 
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arena. He has evoked about him on every side a 
shadowy multitude ; but when you expect the word 


fi 1 pte a " » -dromres to follow, he suddenly turns aside and sub- 
si bet & 


ait 


stitutes the word uapripes. “ Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great a cloud,” not 
of spectators, but “‘ of witnesses ”—of testifiers to the 
truth which we believe and the principles on which 
we are to act. The lesson derived from the word 
“witnesses,” strictly understood, is not less valuable 
if it be less thrilling than that involved in the 
notion of bygone generations taking note how we 


_fight the good fight of faith. 


Let me endeavour to draw out this lesson: ; : 

I. Now, it may often appear that as the centuries. 
run on, and the distance increases between us and 
the earthly life of Jesus Christ, so belief in Him 
necessarily becomes more difficult. We may imagine 
for a moment that if we had walked with Christ in 
Judea, listened to His voice, beheld His wonder- 
working, or if we had been born only a generation 
later, so as to have known and questioned those who 
had seen Him, many a now inexplicable obscurity 
might have been cleared up, manya harassing doubt 
answered, and so we might far more easily have 
echoed on the great confession, “Thou art the Son 
of the living God.” “If I could have seen a miracle 
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I must have believed.’ So men,” says Pascal, “talk 
about what they do not see. But those regions 
which afar off appear to be the boundary of our 
sight, cease to bound it when we have reached them ; 
and thus brought face to face with miracle we should 
not have found in it the conclusion of our doubts.” 
Now, while this is probably quite true, consider on 
the: other hand what a supreme probation of faith 
the ‘human life of Christ must in itself have been 
to those who watched it as it unfolded from year to 
year. To have dwelt at Nazareth during the former 
period of that life; to have stood by the Cross at its 
close, and to have accepted the truth of His Eternal 
Godhead ;—here surely was a trial severer than any 
to which faith is now exposed. Do you urge that 
we are summoned to belief in the same doctrine, 
with the same historic facts before us? Even so; 
but the doctrine is not offered for our embrace under 
the same conditions. The Divine Image of the 
Redeemer—God of the substance of the Father 
begotten before the worlds, man of the substance of 
His mother born in the world, is seen by us at the 
end of a long vista of ages which have all done 
homage to it. Here comes in the true interpretation 
of the text. All that we lose in the haze cast over 
the great objective verities of the Church, by the 
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ever-lengthening interval between ourselves and 
them, is more than counterbalanced by the chain of 
witnesses which bridge the gap. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ reaches us accredited by the testimony 
of eighteen centuries. It is not only our own train- 
ing from infancy which lends to our belief the 
strength of habit; it is also that the tradition of the 
civilized world is on its side, so that belief with us 
is the result of more than simple individual convic- 
tion, and is rather a widely attested inheritance. If, 
on the one hand, it is the effect of familiarity with 
natural phenomena to diminish the sense of their 
sublimity, so that we soon cease to be kindled by a 
spectacle which, when first presented, stirred the 
imagination and provoked our deepest admiration ; 
if, for example, as the fleeting hours unfolded to 
Adam for the first time the successive variations of 
morning, noontide, evening, he must needs have 
stood amazed at the glorious pageantry of the 
day, whereas we watch unmoved the same majestic 
phenomena; so does custom, on the other hand, 
help us to accept what is marvellous. The mind 
habituated to the thought of “ God made man,” finds 
nothing like the same difficulty in the truth as 
they must have found to whom it was first presented. 
It comes to be like that same progress of the day, an 
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unspeakable marvel when the mind is forced to 
measure it; at other times it remains a doctrine 
which has grown so much a part of our mental 
texture, that we quiescently accept and devotionally 
act upon it. And this is not all. The cloud of 
witnesses bear testimony not only to the objective 
truth, but to the results of the truth which they 
have handed down, in the steady progress of a purer 
civilization than the world had known before. There 
can be no question as to the fact that the religion of 
Jesus Christ, like the breath of spring, has called 
forth wherever it has come the upgrowth of a 
domestic purity, a reverence for the sacredness of 
life, a higher general conscience—the fringe, as it 
were, of the garment of written law. When Julian 
the Apostate set himself to sweep Christianity from 
his empire and to reinstate the old heathenism, he 
was reluctant to lose the healing influences which 
the Gospel had brought in its train, and sought to 
translate them into the ancient paganism. There- 
fore, we are told, he ordered schools to be built, 
hospitals established in every city, with the avowed 
intention of depriving the Church of the applause 
and advantage it had gained by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence. The plan could never 
be realized. The adherents of the revived heathenism 
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were the first to resist the novelty. “Had he suc- 
ceeded,” says Gibbon, “the forced and imperfect 
copy would have been less beneficial to paganism 
than honourable to Christianity.” And §. Gregory 
Nazianzen strikes the true cause of failure when he 
writes, “These and the like institutions correspond 
with Christianity ; they have flourished and lasted 
amongst us not through the device of men, but by 
an inherent Divine force.” 
And here, when we thus apply the principle of the 
text, is surely a great rock upon which to rest. If 
[ the witnesses gathered from the Old Testament 
records might well inspire the apostolic age with 
confidence and strength, the lengthening out of the 
line of testimony through the Christian centuries 
may equally stimulate us to patient endurance. 
They who stood by the cradle of Christianity saw, 
indeed, many tokens of its heavenly origin; but 
they saw not what the new kingdom would accom- 
plish—saw not how it was to endure when the great 
existing nationalities should have melted away, saw 
not the new world which was to arise under its 
influence, saw not what a succession of holy lives 
it would mould and sustain and crown even here 
with a pre-eminence of virtue. Indeed, indeedy..., 
| Christendom is a greater sign than any given whilst 
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Christ was upon earth. “A cloud of witnesses!” It 
is a very striking provision of Providence which we 
thus trace. The proof of Christianity strengthens 
as the probation lengthens. As the verities of 
Christ’s personality and work recede into the dim 
distance, the effects thereof are elongated and multi- 
plied. Thus the foundation broadens as the fabric 
rises; the witnessing voice swells, if we will hear, 
into a deeper tone as one generation passeth and 
another cometh. 

II. Let us leave the question of external evidence, 
and see what the cloud of witnesses have done to 
help us in regard to our own inner spiritual life. 

There are perhaps few who have not, in reading 
history, asked themselves, “In what age should I 
have chosen to live if the option were allowed?” 
and uot a few are disposed to give the preference to 
almost any period rather than to their own. Who 
knows not, as he looks abroad upon some outspread 
of valley and hill, how distance refines away every 
roughness, and invests the commonest objects with a 
mysterious grace? Who, again, knows not how, in 
estimating the characters of those who have passed 
away, the mere fact that we see them no more im- 
parts to them an interest, lends to their speech and 
manner, their look and voice, a charm which in life 
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it possessed not, whilst all that then irritated our 
sensitiveness is softened or forgotten? It is so with 
the retrospect of the Church of God. The difficulties 
and temptations which harassed the saints of Christ 
in former times, the mean vexations, the small annoy- 
ances which beset them, the littlenesses inseparable 
from even the greatest human excellence, are scarce 
discernible. The wave has swept over and erased 
them all; and what alone remains, standing out con- 
spicuous over the surging years, are the lofty acts of 
self-sacrifice or the noble monuments of sanctified 
genius which they have bequeathed to us. And 
hence we sometimes fancy that it would have been 
easier then to have lived holy lives than now. But 
here, again, there is a vast deal to be set on the other 
side. We have inherited a moral theology which 
they who preceded us had to form. Many of these 
plain practical doctrines which lie at the root of 
Christian holiness, which, though they do not influ- 
ence us as they ought, do yet influence in a measure, 
are the testimony to us of that cloud of witnesses 
who have gone before. They are the legacy to us 
of their spiritual thought and experience. 

Take one or two examples. 

1. The real character of sin. It is scarcely too 
much to say that any adequate conception of sin 
has been the result of Christianity. Heathen moral- 
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ists could dilate upon the harm inflicted upon society 
by dishonesty, treachery, selfish luxury ; upon the 
shamefulness of a career of evil living as unworthy 
the mental endowments of man; but this whole idea 
of evil was limited to its consequences. They never 
rose to the conception of evil as an affront to the 
majesty of a Holy God; as not the violation of an 
arbitrary law, so as to cease to be evil if the law 
were altered, but as a thing of everlasting and im- 
mutable character—the infringement of a law of 
truth and right, which is the express image of the 
Divine nature itself, so as to be eternal and immut- 
able as the God of Whom it is the shadow. This 
realization of the malignity of sin is essential to any 
adequate abhorrence of it, any thorough appreciation 
of Jesus Christ as a Redeemer and Saviour, any 
earnest clinging unto Him as a Propitiation and as 
an Example. Now, this knowledge of what “sin” 
is was primarily a spiritual revelation; hence the 
first work of the Comforter was described in the 
words, ‘“ He shall convince the world of sin ;”-and 
the long chain of Christian witnesses has so testified 
to the true nature of sin as to have created a “ public 
Opinion,” so to say, within the Church, which has 
enlightened our minds as to the mystery of iniquity, 
and helped us to avoid it. 
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2. A second truth which the cloud of witnesses 
has contributed to establish, has been the individual 
responsibility of each single man to his God. The 
debt due to society, the debt owed by the citizen to 
his country, the debt of a son to his parents, of a 
friend to a friend,—all this had long formed the 
theme of philosophers and poets; it was left by the 
Christian witnesses to take each unit of the human 
family—young men and maidens, old men and 
children—and to set each singly and alone in the 
presence of an almighty and most loving Father, as 
responsible to Him for the use made of the vigour of 
youth, and the calm evening of age. We have 
drunk in this gracious truth from childhood, so that 
we can scarcely measure the moral gulf between 
those who never heard it and ourselves; but, how- 
ever we fall short of remembering it and acting 
upon it, we can see how it is calculated to bless and 
hallow every step of this mortal life, and so in some 
degree can estimate the value of the inheritance. 

3. Once more; to the cloud of witnesses echoing 
on the words and enforcing the example of Jesus 
Christ, we owe the whole idea of humility as an 
element of greatness. The mens conscia recti, self- 
respect, blamelessness in public and private life, 
constituted the sum of ancient morality ; but where 
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was any sense of unworthiness, any perception of 
_ the imperfectness of the noblest efforts? It could, 
indeed, hardly have been, until the vision of a God 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity was unveiled. 
It needed the contemplation of a Being infinite in 
holiness, in mercy, in love, to draw forth the con- 
fession, “ I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear: but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself.” 

“Seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses.” I have tried to draw 
out a portion of their testimony as we have inherited 
it. I know not, I cannot know, the special trials 
which each of you may be called to encounter in the 
outer world, in your own hearts—trials from natural 
temperament predisposing to this or that form of 
sin, trials from outward circumstances, from faults 
of early training, trials of the flesh or of the mind ; 
but I do know that you stand not alone and isolated. 
You have succeeded to a great tradition of Divine 
truth and God-like principles of action, to which all 
the follies and speculations of the passing hour are 
but as the foam upon the waters. Into such truths 
and principles, as into a sanctuary built by those 
whose names will never perish, you may if you will, 
you will if you are wise, retire and find strength 
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for faith, and power to stand in the evil day. The 
long roll of Christian worthies have facilitated the 
practice of high morality as well as belief. Every 
life of strong and noble purpose raises the tone of a 
people. Every great Christian life has elevated and 
purified the conscience of Christendom, has cleared 
the atmosphere in which we have to live and act. 
It is ours, brethren, now to contribute to this noblest 
work of the witnesses of Christ, by our faith in Him 
and following in His steps. Yes, and so doing our 
service ends not with our earthly life. Comes the 
hour when we too can no longer labour in the sight 
of men? That hour places us amongst those who 
bear record. Whether it shall be our lot to have 
any cognizance of the struggle of the militant 
Church on earth from behind the veil, so as to 
mark the effects of our own age upon the next, God 
knoweth. Enough, surely, if the voices of our lives 
swell in the ear of Him Who made us—the accordant 
testimony of the great cloud of witnesses, of which 
by dying we ourselves become a portion. 


AV. 


The Names of Indibiaual Souls on the IWreast- 
plate of @hrist. 


“Even in those days wherein Antipas was My faithful 
martyr.” REVELATION ii. 13. 


Ir is a common observation, how very little 
Scripture tells us of some of those first builders of 
the Church of Christ, of whom we should desire to 
hearso much. Of many of the Apostles themselves, 
we know only the bare name; of the most famous, 
such as 8. Peter and 8. Paul, we know the public 
life alone; and yet, what intense interest would 
even some little insight into their private manners 
and habits possess. Further, of these, it is remark- 
able how abruptly the history which has reached 
us terminates. The Acts of the Apostles traces 
S. Paul’s career for a few years, and suddenly leaves 
him in his hired house at Rome. But the great 
Apostle lived many years after this. He left Rome, 
again visited diverse countries—Spain, perhaps 
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England,—returned again to Jerusalem, wrote his 
epistles, was again apprehended and dragged a 
prisoner to Rome, tried and condemned to death. 
But of all this, Scripture tells us nothing. The 
early part of his grand life of obedience and faith 
is written for our learning; the latter part is 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Now, we bring before you the name of one of 
whom the opposite to this holds good. ‘Even 
in those days wherein Antipas was My faithful 
martyr.” Never did any man receive such a testi- 
mony as this. They are the words of Christ Him- 
self, spoken out of the excellent glory, testifying 
to the perseverance of His servant even unto death. 
There is not one of the twelve disciples to whom 
such witness has been given. That they were in 
the favour of their Lord up toa certain period, we 
are assured, and we believe that they held fast unto 
the end. But there has come no voice from the 
world beyond the grave, to assure us of their safe 
arrival in the Paradise of God. No messenger 
from eternity announced to the Church on earth, 
when Peter and Paul were taken from it, that their 
souls were at rest in the bosom of their Lord. But 
of Antipas, this is just the testimony which we 
have. What he was, what he did, what he taught, 
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of this we are told nothing. Once and once only 
his name is found on the pages of Scripture, but 
that once it is uttered by Christ Jesus in His 
majesty. Back from the Everlasting the Lord has 
come, to visit the beloved disciple now in extreme 
old age. In the blaze of the uncreated glory He 
stands before him. The voice which was formerly 
scarcely heard in the streets is now like the voice 
of many waters and of mighty thunderings, and it 
tells the trembling 8. John of one who had died, 
acceptable to the last. If 8. Peter seems to have 
lifted the veil from the doom of Judas Iscariot, and 
shown us the soul of the traitor gone to its own 
place, Christ has revealed the blessedness of Antipas. 
We are surer of his salvation than of that of any 
other ; for of Him alone has Jesus Himself testified 
that in the latest moment of this earthly life no 
shadow came between him and his Lord, that He 
was faithful unto death: “Even in those days,” 
saith the Lord, from His glory, “when Antipas was 
My faithful martyr.” 

Let us search for some of the lessons contained 
in this most remarkable passage of Scripture. 

I. As to Antipas himself. 

The mention of this man occurs in the message 
of Christ to the Church of Pergamos, one of the 
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seven great Churches of Asia, to whom the Eternal 
Son directed S. John to write a final exhortation 
from Himself. The character of the Church at 
Pergamos is marked with some distinctness: “ And 
to the Angel ”—that is, the Bishop—* of the Church 
in Pergamos write; These things saith He Which 
hath the sharp sword with two edges; I know thy 
works, and where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
seat is.” The words imply that the city was more 
than usually wicked, and what has come down to 
us in history confirms this. It was famous for its 
enormous heathen temples; most of all for the 
worship of Alsculapius, the idol who was supposed 
to preside over the science of medicine, the ruins 
of whose temple still remain, and in which, probably, 
lying miracles of healing were performed upon the 
sick, by which the hearts of the people were estab- 
lished in their false worship ; so that in the multi- 
plicity and fervour of the idolatry which reigned 
there, the great town seemed to have won for itself 
a pre-eminence in fierce and ignorant fanaticism, 
such as made it to appear the very throne of Satan ; 
Or, a8 again it is emphatically described in the same 
verse, the place where Satan dwelt. In this city, 
in its idolatry and its sin, the very head-quarters 
of the kingdom of darkness, a Christian Church had 
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been founded, by whom we know not. But the good 
seed had been sown, and not in vain. For when, 
as was to be expected in such a place, the fury 
of persecution awoke against the believers, there 
were not wanting those who shed their blood for 
their Lord. And then follows the mention of one 
amidst that noble army of Christian sufferers, “Even 
in those days wherein Antipas was My faithful 
martyr, who was slain among you.” 

Very remarkable is this mention of the name of 
Antipas. No great work is associated with him ; 
no Churches date their foundation from him. He 
lives only in his death. He has won an immortal 
renown through eighteen hundred years, yet he is 
known but as one who, in a wicked place, witnessed 
(in what way we are not told) for Christ, and was 
slain (how we know not) amidst an ungodly people. 

Ay, and herein he teaches a great truth to the 
Christian Church for ever, and it is this: Christ 
judges us not by what we do, not by the results of 
what we do. 

Antipas had not, like S. Paul, made converts in 
a hundred cities; he had not been in journeyings 
often, in perils by land and by water, with the care 
of all the Churches upon him. He had lived in the 
heathen city, a simple believer in Christ, and, when 
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the trial-hour came, holding fast to his principles ; 
and his is the name which, before the J udgment, the 

Judge has Himself pronounced blessed. We can 
searcely overrate the importance of the truth here 
taught. How very few of us can really do much for 
Christ! To how very few is it given to produce 
any great results in the world! How few can be 
builders up of the Faith, destroyers of heresy, con- 
verters of the heathen; ay, how exceeding few 
are they who can recount that in their whole lives 
they have turned one sinner from the error of his 
ways! It may be so: but now our Lord tells us, 
that if only we have in our own lives and deaths 
witnessed for Him, if in our own souls we have held 
fast His Word, not allowing our faith to be shaken, 
doing quietly in our own sphere whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do, bearing what He sendeth on us 
—oh, we may be hidden and unknown amid the 
thousands of the people, and the busy world may 
have nothing to write on our gravestone, no triumph 
over sin or suffering to connect with us; but the 
name never heard among men shall be a familiar 
sound on high. If only, O man, by thine own 
purity and truth and uprightness, by thine own 
quiet, noiseless life of worship and integrity, by thy 
dying in His faith and fear, thou hast manifested 
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that He is thy God, then thou hast truly witnessed 
for Him, and thy name is upon His lips amid the 
mighty hierarchies of the Everlasting Temple, 
though, like the name of Antipas, no mouth of man 
hath noised it abroad below. 

II. For observe, secondly, what this passage of 
Scripture implies with regard to Christ Himself— 
His own intimate knowledge of the character of 
every individual man. 

Now, when we come to speak of Christ’s knowledge 
of men, their lives, and characters, we must notice 
two points if we would take in the whole subject: 
1. He knows at this minute the trial to which we 
are being subjected, and our conduct under it. And 
this has a very important bearing upon our tempta- 
tions. These temptations vary with every individual. 
No two men are proved precisely in the same man- 
ner. There are, it has been said, four distinct ways 
of temptation: when the temptation springs out of 
weakness of disposition; when it comes manifestly 
from without; when it arises out of our corrupt 
passions; when it flows from the circumstances of 
life in which we are placed. And so there are four 
ways in which God delivers us out of temptation : 
by strengthening our infirm hearts; by rebuking 
the devil when he assails over-sharply ; by burning 
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out through the fire of His Spirit our impure affec- 
tions; by altering those outward circumstances 
which suggest temptations to us. But all this, you 
observe, implies not only a general providence over 
the whole Church, but a particular providence over 
each Christian soul. If Christ is thus to modify and 
temper the wind unto us, if He is to regulate our 
several trials, to mix for every man, yea, for every 
child, its own cup, then must every soul stand out 
from the mighty company of created Spirits, a sepa- 
rate and distinct world to Him; then are we to feel 
that every small vexation, every slight bodily ail- 
ment, has been weighed and measured by His hand. 
Every human life! His eye watches each page of 
that life as it unrolls with the hurrying years. “He 
calleth the stars by their names.” So with man. 
Did the name of Antipas live before Him ; so there 
is not a name among us which is not upon His lips, 
which is not graven on His breastplate, when He 
stands up before the Father’s Throne as the High 
Priest of humanity. 

2. But there is a second truth which we must 
realize, if we would comprehend the whole extent 
of Christ’s knowledge of His people, viz. that from 
the beginning He knew all that we should be, all 
that we should go through. Thousands of years 
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ago, as we call years, before the pillars of the round 
world were set up, when of all the millions upon 
millions of men who have been born and died not 
one had been created, clear and distinct before Him 
lay mapped out your life and mine. These few 
years during which we rent, as it were, the sunshine 
and the rain, the fulness of the earth and the dews 
of heaven, every event of every one of them was 
seen by Him as plainly as we see what is just now 
occurring. This is the great mystery of God’s fore- 
knowledge. Known unto Him are all His works 
from the beginning. This is the meaning of those 
passages of Scripture—* A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday.” “One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” Doubtless there is much to baffle our 
minds in this foreknowledge of God. How to re- 
concile it with man’s free-will is a secret of the 
Almighty into which we vainly strive to look; 
but, nevertheless is this eternal foreknowledge a 
thing plainly revealed in Scripture; nay, it is a 
truth which follows necessarily out of the Nature 
of God, out of that Eternal Present which is His 
Being, and which is summed up in the Name, 
“JT AM.” It is, then, not only that God sees you 
now, what you do, what you think, but that your 
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life, insignificant as it seems to you, was one of the 
secret things in His Mind to be accomplished in 
its season, before the heaven and the earth were 
made. We know no truth at once more solemn and 
more encouraging than this: solemn—for what an 
unutterable awfulness is imparted to our daily 
existence by the thought that we are unfolding the 
roll that was written before Adam was fashioned: 
encouraging—for how must God watch over this life 
of ours, care for it, regulate it, its joys and SOrrows, 
its cloud and sunshine, if it is no chance string of 
events, but a portion of His own plan from the 
beginning! how will He call us, each one, Antipas- 
like, by his name, whose every member of body 
and disposition of soul He foreknew when as yet 
there was none of them! 

It is to a higher estimate of what we are, and 
so to more Christian labour for God, that the story 
of Antipas calls us. Indeed, that gift of individual 
life which God has given to us is a most awful gift. 
To stand up before Him as though in the whole 
universe there was no other being than ourselves, 
having His eye ever fastened on us; to possess a 
soul fashioned by Himself, to which no other soul 
is altogether like, with our own special temper, 
will, character, so that every man is, as it were, 
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another world in the great universe,—this is what 
God has made us. Shall we let this wonderful gift 
of individual being be lost in our hands? Nay, 
shall we not rather strive, each in our own circle, 
to be a witness for Him, setting our face stedfastly 
against evil; resolving, whatever else we are, poor 
or rich, learned or ignorant, to be found doing His 
will, so as, amid the ten thousands of Israel, to be 
known by name unto Him as faithful, though the 
world knows not, cares not, whether we live or die? 


». Oe 
Absolute Obedience to the Gruidance of Christ. 


“These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.”—Rnuyv, xiv. 4. 


Ir is, we believe, a teaching at variance with the 
general tone of the Bible to be perpetually in- 
sisting upon the fewness of those who shall be 
gathered into heaven at the last. Doubtless there 
are passages which speak of the many who follow 
the broad road leading to destruction, of the few 
which find the strait gate, but these passages 
are not to be read alone; and there are others which 
seem equally to exult in the measureless host of the 
saved. And we have so to interpret the one set of 
Scriptures as not to contradict the other. 

As in the natural process of sowing and reaping 
there is a grievous waste, yet after all may it be a 
magnificent harvest with which the valleys stand 
thick at autumn time. Soin the spiritual husbandry 
there may be much seed scattered and lost, yet shall 
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it be no unworthy number which shall swell the 
final triumph of Christ. Thus with the vision 
which the text partly describes: “I looked,” says 
S. John, “and, lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Sion, 
and with Him an hundred forty and four thousand, 
having His Father’s name written in their foreheads. 
And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of a great thunder.” 
There is a precisely similar vision recorded in the 
seventh chapter: ‘I saw another angel, having the 
seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud 
voice . . . saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants 
of our God in their foreheads. And I heard the 
number of them which were sealed: and there were 
sealed an hundred and forty and four thousand of 
all the tribes of Israel.” 

We do not, of course, take the number here specified 
as implying more than greatness and completeness. 
It is based, probably, upon the number of the twelve 
Apostles, and of the twelve tribes largely multi- 
plied, and expresses, as has been said, the native and 
not degenerate progeny of the Apostles. They are 
the princes of the kingdom, perfect in a multiform 
unity, which are so delineated, equally derived from 
every quarter. But the mighty concourse is not 
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limited to these. ‘After this I beheld, and, lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, © 
stood before the throne.” Here is the full triumph 
of the Cross’; no meagre assembly, no scanty few 
rescued from an almost universal ruin. Such a 
notion irremediably derogates from the Redeemer’s 
work. The Evangelist seems rather at a loss to 
depict the vastness of the glorified throng, which he 
sees stretching out in boundless distance behind the 
foremost rank of the mighty ones of Israel. 

But now as to the special characteristics of those 
who shall have attained to masteries. It is this to 
which the text refers. The hundred and forty-four 
thousand stand around their Head, the firstfruits of 
the spiritual harvest. What has won them their 
high pre-eminence? What has caused them to excel 
their brethren, so as to stand nearest to the Lamb 
upon the heavenly mount? The special feature 
which belongs to them is contained in the words, 
“These are they which follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth.” Of the three points mentioned, this 
is what is peculiarly theirs. Others may be pure, 
for the pure in heart alone shall see God; others 
are redeemed, for otherwise there could be no salva- 
tion; but that which builds the thrones of the 
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twelve, and the long line of saints who come after, 
is the following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 

Let us examine the truth here intimated to us. 

I. It is probable that there are few, if any, amongst 
you, who do not hold what are called the main 
truths of the Gospel. Complete unbelief is, thank 
God, yet a rare thing amongst us. But if we goa 
little further and inquire to what the acceptance of 
the Christian Faith on the part of the multitude 
amounts, it will be found that their belief is but 
vague and general, that a vast element of scepticism 
mingles with their faith. They have an idea of a 
great spiritual deliverance wrought by Jesus Christ, 
of salvation to be attained by His merits alone; of a 
future judgment issuing in an endless life. And 
yet, over and above all this, there is in the Bible a 
very wide field of revealed truth. What we have 
now sketched is but the base of the structure. 
Contrast with the above few Articles the majestic 
fabric of the Catholic Faith as developed in the 
Church. The whole Sacramental system, the New 
Birth in Baptism, the Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist, the Communion of Saints, the 
ministration of Angels, the gift of the Spirit in 
Confirmation, the real force of the Absolution pro- 
nounced, as it is affirmed, with power and authority, 
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every morning and evening in our holy places,— 
how few have any notions at all on these points, 
how many are utterly indifferent about them! It is 
with this latter class that I am now reasoning. 
Besides those to whom these doctrines are simple 
matters of unbelief, there is a large body of well- 
informed, well-intentioned Christian men, who have 
heard of these things, who see them written in their 
Prayer-books, and who yet cast them from their 
minds. They do not trouble themselves to ascertain 
whether they have Scripture warrant or not; they 
treat them lightly, as topics that do not come in their 
course, about which they do not see their way 
clearly, which seem to contain a great deal that is 
hard to understand, and which without damage 
may be put aside. There are, it will be urged by 
such, certain plain verities in religion which are 
enough for them; other points may suitably occupy 
the minds of the clergy; they, as practical men, feel 
exonerated from attending to them. The result is 
that the belief of many extends very little beyond 
those historical facts of the Gospel history, which 
are, we have said, the basis of the Christian religion ; 
it does not deal with the doctrines which Apostles 
and Saints have grounded upon those facts. 

And, wherever such cases oceur, they point the 
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warning of the text. For what, after all, are these 
men doing? Are they not following the steps of 
those who, having adhered to Jesus up to a certain 
moment, when they heard Him unfold the mysterious 
dogma of the need of eating the Flesh of the Son of 
man, and drinking His Blood, pronounced, “This is 
a hard saying,” and walked no longer with Him? 
Even so with the men of our own times. To acertain 
extent, and toa certain extent only, do they follow the 
leading of Christ. Whilst He speaks of that which is 
easy of apprehension, which accords with the natural 
instinct, or is of palpable utility, they attend Him 
closely. Lo! He tells of meekness, and purity, and 
uprightness, and charity; they go heartily along 
with him. He warns of a judgment to come, by 
which the inequalities of this earthly life shall be 
adjusted ; this squares with the conclusions of human 
intellect, and is cordially received. But when He 
would lead them further, to the acceptance of truths 
which cannot be demonstrated, which to some ex- 
tent, at any rate, must be believed on the witness 
of others, they recoil. Thus the duty and expediency 
of public worship is admitted. It is a national 
acknowledgment of duty, an instrument of Christian 
instruction ; but to partake of the Blessed Sacrament 
involves the admission of certain supernatural 
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powers still operating among us, and forthwith the 
great congregation dwindles to a scanty company. 
Nay, is not this sort of feeling on the increase? Just 
as there have been those who would not neglect 
prayer, although abstaining from Holy Communion; 
so, because prayer involves the present action of 
God, we are now hearing of man refusing to pray, 
and reducing religion yet further to the hearing 
and acting out moral lessons. Thus, while the 
guidance of the Lamb conducts to the knowledge of 
what is within the grasp of human reason, men are 
well pleased to wait upon His steps; but no sooner 
does He move, as it were, out of the open country; 
and pass onward into the narrower defiles of a land 
on which rest clouds and darkness, and there is 
nothing to guide save His footfall, than their steps 
halt. They follow Him not whithersoever He goeth. 

II. But we would not confine the application of 
the text to the case of doctrine; it may well be ex- 
tended to that of practice also. There is no more 
sad spectacle than that of a man whose conduct falls 
short of his convictions. | We will take as an in- 
stance one thoroughly familiar with the ideal of 
Christian holiness. He can admire the nobility of 
character, the self-devotion, the unworldliness, of the 
Saints of God ; he is acute enough to perceive that 
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the doctrines which theoretically he has accepted 
do, if fairly worked out, lead to a higher line of life; 
but, withal, he shrinks from pursuing it. He fore- 
sees how much must be surrendered, how many 
difficulties must be encountered, how few, perhaps, 
will appreciate him when all is done; and so he 
continues to live on a commonplace life of coldness 
and self-indulgence, with high principles and low 
practice, a splendid ideal but no personal approach 
to it. He shrinks from pushing out his own views; 
yea, is almost afraid of himself, lest he should be 
irresistibly led beyond the mark of prudence and 
moderation in acts of charity and devotion.| Indeed, 
it is no imaginary picture we are drawing. What 
shall we say of the man who absents himself from 
the Holy Communion through the consciousness 
that it pledges him to a stricter life, which, while 
he knows that he ought, he is yet reluctant to enter 
on? what of the man who holds aloof from religious 
acts because sensible that he must give up some 
- secret sin, forego some practice of doubtful integrity, 
if he would do them? “These are they which 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth!” How 
do they stand out, those saintly ones, in sharpest 
contrast with the half-obedience of ordinary Chris- 
tians! Once having embraced the faith, theirs 
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was the firm, unflinching tread of men prepared to 
resign all, to lose all. Through evil report and good 
report, through honour and dishonour, they followed 
their Lord whithersover He led. Whithersoever—to 
the snapping asunder of closest ties, to the abandon- 
ment of once-cherished hopes. Whithersoever—to 
the restraint of the reasoning faculty, tu the sub- 
mission of private opinion, to the subjection of the 
will, to the quenching of the passions. Would to 
God we might only drink in a little of their temper ! 
However changed the accidents of life, it is abun- 
dantly clear what disposition we ought still to culti- 
vate; to have no will but Christ’s will, to be anxious 
only to see His footprints in the road—whether 
He lead us by green pastures or through the 
parched wilderness, by cool waters or bitter springs, 
to failure or success, to honour or humiliation, to 
ease or toil, to the enjoyment or the loss of this 
world’s goods, to follow Him cheerfully whither- 
soever He goeth. 

Yes, and in the cultivating this temper, it may be, 
we are training ourselves for a loftier service. The 
gist of all that has been said is that there should be 
an identification of man’s will with God’s will; 
and this may be equally exhibited in heaven as in 
earth. They who shall be admitted into the 
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heavenly city will have, we may believe, no pleasure 
save God’s pleasure. They will never be distracted 
by conflicting desires, the wish to please Him and 
to please themselves drawing them contrariwise. 
To follow the Lamb will be to follow their own 
instinct. Nor is it impossible to perceive how this 
submission may be exhibited even in that highest 
region of creaturely being. There is no ground for 
holding that the life of heaven will be a life of idle- 
ness. Rather may we expect that, if admitted there, 
we shall be employed in the angel-work of execut- 
ing the government of God; and if go, it is at once 
apparent what scope there may be for showing 
forth this submission of will. 8S. Paul tells us of 
things into which the angels desire to look. There 
were mysteries which they wished to know, and yet 
they knew not. Again an angel was sent to deal 
death amid the host of Sennacherib, to smite Jeru- 
salem with pestilence. Neither of these commissions 
could be in itself pleasing to a gentle, loving spirit. 
Yet both delay of knowledge and the execution of 
judgment, though in themselves offensive, would, it 
is conceivable, as being the will of God, become 
sources of joy to those who had learnt to make 
God’s will their own. So with ourselves. As age 
rolls on age, and the records of eternity lengthen 
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out, and new dispensations unfold, and new orders 
of intelligences people new worlds, the redeemed 
from among men shall perhaps be brought in contact 
with providences hard to understand, and despatched 
upon ministries hard to fulfil, Passing strange it 
may appear now that spirits of love should pour 
forth unhesitatingly vials of wrath, and become thus 
the dispensers of sorrow and anguish ; passing strange 
that the mother on the right hand of the Judge 
should be able to behold any one of her children’ 
swept away to the left hand. One might have 
deemed that their cry to the rock and the mountain 
would have rung in her ear through the years of 
eternity. Yet must, it would seem, such separa- 
tions be ; and if asked how they can be and not mar 
for ever the happiness of the blessed, we can only 
fall back upon the thought of the entire submission 
of the creature’s will to that of God, so that happi- 
ness will not consist in the abstract delightsomeness 
of this or that, but in its accordance with His 
wisdom, His Law, His Word. 

Surely there is little need to apply the lesson. 
There is, it has been well said, a first superficial 
will in man which resents opposition, refuses chastise 
ment, as the child puts from it the medicine draught. 
So even Jesus Christ prayed that the cup might 
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pass from Him. There is a second deliberative 
will in man which is formed upon reflection, and 
which is, in fact, the real act of volition. By 
this Jesus Christ took the cup and drank it to the 
dregs. That, whatever our first impulse, this 
second truest will should in all things acquiesce in 
what God speaks and does about us and for us, must 
be our effort ; so only can we train ourselves here 
for following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth 
along the infinite windings of the Everlasting Hills. 


XVI. 


The Many Crofons. 


“ And on His Head were many crowns.”—Rev. xix. 12. 


THERE is something very remarkable in the solitary 
position which the Book of Revelation holds in the 
Bible. Distinct from every other Book, it stands 
alone amid the Scriptures of the New Covenant. It 
has no affinity with the Epistles, its tone and 
subject-matter separate it off from the Gospels. Its 
scenery lies beyond the limits of the visible creation. 
Its actors are not men, but spirits, whose nature and 
manner of existence is a mystery to us. In this 
respect it differs even from the Prophetical Books of 
the Old Testament, to which in many points it is 
most like. Take up the writings of Isaiah, or 
Ezekiel, or Daniel. There are, indeed, passages in 
which the Prophet is rapt away from earth; but 
these are followed by chapters in which he reappears, 
as it were, taught and nerved by the journey into 
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eternity, a teacher and agent in the common world 
of men. On the contrary, in the Book of Revela- 
tion the entire field of vision is occupied by the 
inhabitants of the invisible universe. Marvellous 
shapes sweep by upon awful ministrations. Voices 
which never since have sounded in the ear of flesh 
echo around. From the opening announcement, “I 
was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day,” until the last 
thrilling invocation of his great loving heart, “ Even 
so come, Lord Jesus,” the favoured disciple is wholly 
within the veil. That strong cry for the coming of 
his Lord is the outburst of a soul lifted up above 
every fear, and filled with one burning desire through 
the long unbroken tarrying of the well-nigh emanci- 
pated spirit upon the sublimest height of the Mount 
of God. 

And what is, after all, the object of this Book 
of Scripture? Why is the Canon closed in this 
remarkable way? First, it is the prophetic history 
of the Church of Christ unto the end. The King- 
dom which in 8. John’s days was just beginning to 
exist is there represented as unfolding gradually 
its destinies, until it mingles with, and is lost in the 
glories of the Second Advent. Next, amid all these 
changing scenes, the Church is assured of the con- 
tinued life and energy of her Divine Head. Through 
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all the visions of this prophetic record, He, the Risen 
Lord, is still the central figure. He walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks; He sends 
His message to the seven Churches; He stands on 
the Mount Zion with the 144,000; He taketh the 
Book and looseth the seven seals; He rideth forth 
upon the white horse, crowned with His many crowns. 
The whole sublime vision is the setting forth of the 
personal Redeemer as the supreme Agent in all that 
goes on below; the Succourer and Strength of His 
servants in every age. 

To one of these manifestations of our Blessed Lord 
we now turn. It will be found to contain many 
thoughts fit for us at times, when we turn our mind 
to the subject of spreading the Gospel through the 
world. 

I. The vision is this: “I saw,” says 8S. John, 
“Heaven opened, and behold a white horse” (the 
emblem of purity and royalty); “and He that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True ... His 
eyes were as a flame of fire” (penetrating, that is, 
every disguise), “and on His Head were many 
crowns.” At this feature of the description we 
pause. What are those many crowns upon the 
Head of the glorified Christ? What spiritual truths 
lie hid in that which is written, that, as seen by the 
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disciple, not one diadem, but many were upon His 
Brow? 

Now, it is most probable that special attention is 
hereby meant to be drawn, first, to that multiplicity 
of characters in which our Blessed Lord is set forth 
in Holy Scripture. Those words which we so glibly 
utter — Mediator, Advocate, Saviour, Redeemer, 
Intercessor—are not different words to represent the 
same thing. Every one has its own true and proper 
signification ; every one gathers up into itself and 
expresses a distinct and independent part of His 
work for man. But, further than this, the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only Being Who possesses more 
than one Nature. These varied offices spring out of 
this further truth. They are the branches which 
grow out of the doctrine that He is at once the 
Root and Offspring of David, being both God and 
Man. 

Now, this is a far greater mystery than we 
ordinarily suppose. Our nature is that which fixes 
us in our position in God’s world. We see at a 
glance the essential difference between the nature of 
man and that of beast. We cannot measure the 
feelings of pleasure or pain in one of the brute 
creation; our only attempt (when we do attempt 
it) is to transfer to them, enlarged or modified, some 
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of our own sensations, which may in all likelihood 
be an utter mistake. 

So, again, with the angels. What they are we 
know not. We can only represent them as more or 
less like ourselves. Yet we thus again, in all likeli- 
hood, are involved in gross error. Our nature is not 
theirs, nor theirs ours. Once more (let us speak 
with reverence), the Almighty Father has but one 
Nature, that of Deity. He is God, and none else. 
And now come to the great Gospel truth. The 
Second Person of the Trinity has two Natures. He 
is God in the completeness of God’s Nature, and Man 
in the completeness of man’s nature. That which 
can be said of none other—not of the Father, not of 
the Holy Ghost—is true of Him. The crown of 
the Father is one, the crown of the Holy Ghost is 
one. The crowns of the Son are many, as gathering 
into His own Personality the Natures of the Infinite 
and the Finite, the weak and the strong; the Nature 
that cannot be tempted, and the nature that is open 
to temptation ; the Nature which hath life in itself, 
and the nature which could taste of death. 

And out of this fundamental truth flow all those 
multiplied relationships of Christ to ourselves. It 
is the twofold Nature which qualifies Him to stand, 
as it were, midway between us and the Supreme 
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Father, helping us to rise up to, and to know God 
in a measure; which enables Him to intercede for 
us when we offend, to receive our prayers, and pre- 
sent them before the Mercy-seat, to mix the dispen- 
sations of His own Providence with an accurate 
knowledge of the bearing of each upon us. 

And this is not all. 8S. Paul speaks of God’s ulti- 
mate design as being in the fulness of time to gather 
together all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth; as though the angels 
which never fell are in some ineffable manner to be 
reconstituted in Christ, so as to form with mankind 
one kingdom under His special sway; His having 
taken the nature of a creature, having formed a 
bond between Himself and all the creatures of God, 
enabling Him, as it were, to knit together the whole 
rational creation with the Great Fountain of life in 
a way which could not otherwise be. And truths 
like these, truths of which we can only discern the 
dim outskirts, may be first amongst those intimated 
in the vision of S. John; and, therefore, because to 
Him alone, the God-man, does it pertain to be 
Creator and creature, and so to be the Corner-stone 
of the whole spiritual life, the Channel of sympathy 
and trust between God and those beings whom He 
has made, laying, as it were, one Hand upon the 
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Everlasting Throne, and one upon the lowest depths 
of humanity—therefore, when He swept by before 
the gaze of the Evangelist, with all the armies of 
Heaven in His train, were there seen npep His Head 
the many crowns. 

II. But there is a further interpretation to be 
given of the mystic crowns. It is a remarkable 
prophecy of Isaiah when addressing the spiritual 
Zion, that is, the Christian Church, “Thou shalt 
also be a crown of glory in the Hand of the Lord,” 
making the diadem of Christ to be the company of 
His Elect. So S. Paul addresses the Philippians, 
“Therefore, my brethren. dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and crown.” And again, to the Thessa- 
lonians he writes, “ For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye?... Forye are 
our glory and joy.” The idea in all these passages is 
the same, that the disciples are the crown of the 
teacher. And, transferring this to our Blessed Lord, 
we get another, and perhaps the most blessed signi- 
fication of the text, even this—that the crowning of 
the Redeemer, and His highest glory within the 
Heaven of Heavens, are the Churches which have 
been gathered unto Him, and the souls which have 
been saved through Him. 

Let us pause upon this thought in connection 
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with the Mission work of the Christian Church. 
Why should we take an interest in it? Why, with 
confessedly great calls upon us from the population 
at home—charitable institutions to be supported, 
spiritual needs to be met, churches to be built and 
restored in our towns and villages,—why must we 
contribute money, why must we send men to labour 
beyond the sea? This is one objection to Missionary 
enterprise very frequently started. And there is 
another. A main difficulty with which the cause of 
Missions has to contend in winning the hearty sup- 
port of English Church people is a secret doubt as 
to the real amount of Missionary success. We want 
to be assured that we are not expending our sub- 
stance for naught. 

Now, observe, first, that if there were no visible 
results to encourage us, we should still be bound to 
obey the command, “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” That is no Church which confines itself 
to the care of its own children, and has no thought 
of the heathen beyond. The Church is an instru- 
ment designed by God for Christianizing the earth. 
It forgets one main purpose of its existence if it 
forget this. 

But observe, secondly, that God does seem (so, at 
least, it appears to me) to have vouchsafed us a 
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measure of success, at least, in proportion to our 
exertions. The English Colonial empire now num- 
bers more than fifty bishoprics—in India, in Aus- 
tralia, in Africa; and these represent the foundations 
laid of great national Churches of the future. And 
in estimating this fact you are to remember the 
short time during which the work has been carried 
on. When the English empire was first established 
in India, it is recorded that missionaries were for- 
bidden to labour there, lest the jealousy of the 
heathen should be excited by an attempt to prose- 
lytize them. It is scarcely, therefore, more than one 
hundred years since we allowed Christ’s Name to be 
preached there. 

And yet, again, even now, how small are our 
efforts! Our missionaries in India, peopled with a 
hundred million of inhabitants, do not amount to 
half the number of Clergy in this single Diocese of 
Winchester ! 

And whilst there is this dearth of men abroad, is 
there not also a great dearth of prayer at home? We 
are taught to supplicate God week by week that His 
way may be known upon earth, His saving health 
among all nations. It is a direct missionary prayer. 
How few of you have ever consciously and intention- 
ally used it as such! What a moving of the waters 
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might we hope for, if from every church in England 
the cry of that prayer went up in earnest for the 
conversion of the nations ! 

_ Now, what we desire is to awaken your interest in 
this work, as an essential portion of every Christian 
man’s duty, and for this: Oh! we tell you not now 
of the ignorant and gross idolatries of the heathen 
world, of men in their mental culture little above 
the beasts that perish; we go higher still for a 
motive. God’s pleasure is the gathering of the 
nations to Him. Christ’s honour consists in the 
multiplying of the Churches. Therefore, we ask 
you not to put the subject aside, not to be content 
with knowing nothing about it. It is a vast subject, 
a subject of infinite importance to the mere poli- 
tician, this Christianizing the world; a subject how 
vast! how sublime to him who believes that the 
heart of the glorified Christ is in it, that every 
nation added to the fold of the Catholic Church is a 
fresh crown upon His Brow! 

We come back for one moment to ourselves. Every 
renewed life, from the first stirring of holier thoughts 
within to the full consummation of ripened saintli- 
ness, is an object of intensest care to the glorified 
Christ ; this is the solemn but most blessed doctrine 
of the text. “Many crowns!” Yes, the multitude 
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which no man can number make up those countless 
diadems. By every unit of the mighty conclave He 
has watched and interceded. By the confessor in 
his prison, by the martyr in his agony, by the little 
child amid its infant trials. No lesser love ministered 
to their weakness, no inferior eye rested on their 
struggles. “ Many crowns!” Not by the same road 
did He lead them. By a thousand opposite avenues 
He made His entrance into their hearts; by a 
thousand differing dispensations He moulded and 
fashioned them—by secret chastisements, patient 
long-suffering of hidden sins known only to Himself 
and them, silent drawings of heart, whispered utter- 
ances to the inward conscience, gracious consolations 
in the hour of despondency. When the world knew 
them not, when in their narrow vision they saw not 
each other, He marked and numbered them all. In 
places where all to us seems evil He has had His 
much people. So from age to age in the Churches’ 
weary warfare, the diadems have gathered in the 
King’s Hand, and many—many in their diverse 
beauty, many in the ways wherein they were 
fashioned, many in the depths out of which they 
were hewn, many in the varying years which it 
took to refine them—are, and shall be for ever, the 
crowns upon His Head. 
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Here is a well of comfort and encouragement to 
all. The glory of Christ is our salvation. Ye 
who are striving amid many disappointments to 
win your way to heaven, is it nothing to be assured 
- that Christ wills, yea desires, yea has placed His 
own glory in, your success? Have recourse to the 
thought for your encouragement when tempted to 
sin, when harassed with doubt, when feeling that all 
things are against you. The Heart of the glorified 
Christ is with you, for every soul landed safe upon 
the eternal shore is a new crown upon His Head. 


XVII. 


Che Mightiul Bntrance into the City of Gov. 
“Through the gates into the city.”—Rpry. xxi. 14. 


Tue words of the text occur in the description of 
the final resting-place of the people of God. The 
metaphors employed in that description are to a 
great extent derived from the opening chapters of 
Genesis ; so changed as to suit the ultimate develop- 
ment of the human family, while keeping up the 
remembrance of its beginning. Thus, as the solitary 
pair have expanded into a countless multitude, so 
the lonely garden becomes a glorious city; as though 
to teach that the highest type of human life is not 
that of solitude, but of brotherly intercommunion. 
Again, after the expulsion from Paradise, we read, 
“So the Lord God drove out the man; and He 
placed at the east of the garden cherubim, and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to keep 
the way of the Tree of Life.” Access to the Divine 
Presence, to the abode of immortality, is cut off by 
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angelic watchers. In contrast with this, we have 
the heavenly Jerusalem pictured as a city com- 
passed with a wall great and high, the emblem of 
security, having twelve gates, and at the gates 
twelve angels. But now comes the change. The 
way is no longer barred. In spite of the celestial 
guard, there is free approach from without. “Blessed 
are they that do His commandments, that they may 
have a right to the Tree of Life, and enter in through 
the gates into the city.” In a passage of this kind 
we expect a signification to lurk in almost every 
part. What, then, we ask, are the truths involved 
in this free march of the faithful through the gates 
of the heavenly city? 

I. Now, it is almost impossible to read this 
emphatic description of the passage of the saints 
through the gates of the New Jerusalem, without 
going back to the same imagery as employed by 
Christ with regard to Himself. ‘He that entereth 
not in by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep.” The allusion is here to the militant 
Church on earth, and to the lawful ministry thereof. 
But in both places the general idea is the same. It 
is the idea of an open and free entrance, as opposed 
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to a stealing in unlawfully, unobserved, and un- 
warranted. In both cases there may be a reference 
to Christ as the Door, it being through Him that 
admission is gained into the ministry of God here, 
and through Him alone entrance is won into the 
city of God hereafter; the leading impression, 
however, conveyed by the words is that of an 
unopposed entrance, like that of citizens possessed 
of undoubted rights, into the high places of the 
town. 

Now, when we come to apply this to the case of 
Christ’s disciples in relation to heaven, they are 
really very important truths which come out. 

It is the characteristic of all false religions to 
break down the nobleness and independence of 
human character, and to reduce their votaries to 
one common level of mere wistful suitors at the 
door of the Great King. You may perceive this 
especially exemplified in the superstitions of India. 
One embodiment of the religious principle there, is 
to be seen in those who, with a grovelling fear of 
the Supreme Being, seek to recommend themselves 
to Him by the most abject and unreasoning forms 
of homage. The result, of course, is that higher 
minds, revolting from this exaggerated self-abase- 
ment, take refuge in general unbelief. Now, it is, 
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we say, one of the marks of the Divinity of our 
Christian Faith that it never loses sight of the true 
dignity of man. It teaches, indeed, the lowliest 
reverence, the sincerest self-humiliation for sin. 
There is no cry more touching than the simple 
prayer which it commends, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” But it does not leave the man 
always a trembling culprit on his knees. It assures 
him of pardon and acceptance. It bids him arise up 
and walk. Demanding the confession of unworthi- 
ness, it at once accepts the confession, and sends 
forth the man with an emancipated spirit to do 
his work in the world, and it bids him depart hence, 
when his race is accomplished, in a full assurance 
of hope. Hence it is that Christ is said to have 
made us kings unto His Father. Hence S. Peter 
terms the Christian community not only a priest- 
hood, but a royal priesthood. Hence the same 
S. Peter bids his converts “ honour all men.” With 
the deepest teaching as to the degradation of sin, 
the New Testament everywhere recognizes the 
regality of man as the crown of the Creator’s works, 
as the heir of immortality, as the sharer of the 
Divine likeness, as the destined minister of the 
Almighty counsels, when the place of this earth 
shall know it no more. The normal condition of 
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the believer’s mind is represented, in short, as one, 
not of abject fear, but of noble confidence. 

You may see this by reference to two doctrines. 
First, observe how the doctrine of Christ’s Atonement 
itself bears on this point. That doctrine is that the 
holiness and righteousness of God having been 
offended by Adam’s sin, a satisfaction was due to His 
violated honour and to the broken law, before the 
offending race could be reinstated in the Divine 
favour. You have this represented in Scripture 
under various images. Now it is a price which Christ 
pays down to ransom us from death; now He Him- 
self is set forth as our Substitute, receiving on His 
own Head the vials of wrath which otherwise must 
have fallen upon us. Now He is one Party in a cove- 
nant undertaking to fulfil certain conditions upon 
which the other Party in the covenant, the Almighty 
Father, engages to readmit the outcasts into His 
kingdom. There are impenetrable mysteries en- 
circling the whole of this doctrine. It is like the 
sunset of Sinai, swathed in darkness and cloud. But 
one truth stands out clear and distinct, viz. that 
man, being thus redeemed, is no longer a doubting 
criminal, but a justified being, reinstated in his 
old position. In Christ, and for Christ’s sake, he 
has a claim to God’s love, God’s grace, God’s glory. 
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You perceive at once the high standing-ground 
which the Christian thus obtains. He wins his 
crown, he works out his salvation. He comes boldly 
to the throne of grace. He assumes the lofty title 
of a child of God, and a joint heir with Christ. In 
all his relations with God, he is not the mere rebel 
who has nothing to trust to but the unknown 
compassion of his Sovereign; but, on the basis of 
the covenant, he has certain definite rights in regard 
to present grace and future glory. 

Again, observe how the doctrine of Christ’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension also bears on the same point. 
We believe that Christ, Very Man and Very God, 
has transferred this human nature of ours, in all its 
perfectness, body, soul, and spirit, to the right 
hand of the Father. A higher honour has been 
vouchsafed to man than to any other creature. The 
nature of angels has never been taken into God ; 
the nature of angels has never been seated upon 
the Everlasting Throne. Pass onward in thought 
to the highest heaven. Beyond the lesser spirits 
which form as it were the fringe of the mighty 
hierarchies of the firmament; beyond the mystic 
circle of the four and twenty elders, within the 
rainbow light, in the very midst of the Great White 
Throne, is the Form of a Man. That which is the 
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Object of the everlasting hymn is the Lamb of God, 
the pierced and glorified Humanity of the Only 
Begotten. What an inconceivable exaltation of 
our nature is here! The same nature which on 
earth suffers, toils, struggles on, which is tempted 
and chastened, in heaven receives the endless 
adoration of unfallen intelligences. This is the 
meaning of that verse of S. Paul in which we are 
said to “sit together with Christ in the heavenly 
places,” our human nature having been in Him 
crowned and glorified. 

Place these thoughts together, and you may realize 
the nobility of man in Christ; the nobility of 
Christianity as a creed contrasted with that of false 
superstition. Heathenism depresses man; Chris- 
tianity uplifts man. False religions make him the 
anxious suppliant of a Supreme Being with Whom 
he has no affinity; Christianity represents him as 
in covenant with and akin to the Hearer of his 
prayers, the Object of his worship. There is nothing 
degrading, but everything ennobling, in such a 
faith as this. And this is the idea which is carried 
out in the text: “Through the gates into the city.” 
Yes; as an army of conquerors the host of the 
redeemed will enter into their rest, along the broad 
thoroughfares, in the face of all. “Through the gates 
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into the city.” There may be and will be the con- 
stant sense of duties left undone, of sins committed 
unworthy of a son of God, of feeble essays after holi- 
ness, falling short—ah, how short !—of what might 
be; but if only the conscience witness to an earnest 
desire to do God’s will, there will still be the high 
heart of one who, in covenant with God, sees already 
his own nature on God’s Throne, and his own 
passage open, when his work is done, through the 
opened gates into the very citadel of the Eternal 
City. 

II. But there is another truth to be drawn from 
the text. It connects itself, we have said, almost 
necessarily with our Lord’s words, in which He 
contrasts the entrance of the true and false shep- 
herd by the gate, and over the wall. And we find, 
therefore, in the idea of entrance by the gates into 
the city, not only the notice of an open and assured 
approach to the Presence of the Holiest, but the 
idea also of order and regularity. He who would 
enter heaven must enter in through the door. 
There is a certain fixed and definite means of access. 
By this and no other we look for admission. 

Now, here again we arrive at a special character- 
istic of Christianity. From the very beginning it 
manifested itself a thing of order, rule, system. 
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Error is generally violent and impulsive; it creates 
and lives upon excitement, upon singular outbursts 
of zeal. The Gospel from the outset has exemplified 
the principle, “God is not the Author of confusion.” 
Observe this in our Blessed Lord Himself. He 
was born into the old Jewish Church, and He 
scrupulously obeyed its minutest directions. Pass- 
over, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, alike ordinances of Divine and human origin, 
He kept them all. Himself the Lord of the Temple, 
He worshipped in the Temple; Himself the High 
Priest of a New Tabernacle, He accepted the 
ministry of the Priesthood about to pass away. 
Seeing, as none other could see, the corruption of 
those who sat in Moses’ seat, He yet taught that 
whatsoever they commanded should be done. The 
whole of that blessed life was sustained and de- 
veloped into perfection in close communion with 
the system of the existing Church under whose 
shadow it was spent. 

So, again, was it with the Apostles. On the night 
of the Resurrection the new Priesthood was inau- 
gurated, the disciples being constituted the first 
missionaries of a new Church. Yet how slow were 
they to detach themselves from the ancient order 
of things! At the hour of prayer they went up 
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to the Temple. S. Paul would take on him the 
Nazarite vow. He would, if possible, keep the 
coming Feast at Jerusalem. Until, by the over- 
throw of the city and the Temple, the old Law was 
unmistakably and necessarily at an end, this Chris- 
tian community held on, as it were, to the ancient 
moorings. 

Notice, again, how immediately the Apostles began 
to organize their own converts among themselves. 
Read S. Paul’s Epistles. You will find rules for 
worship, rules of government, rules for a settled 
ministry, of Sunday assemblies and weekly self- 
taxation, and this at the very first outbreak of the 
Gospel light. Everywhere, we repeat, Christianity 
comes forth not as a fanatical enthusiasm, but as 
a well-balanced, well-considered, well-adjusted sys- 
tem of belief and practice. 

Now, there is in all this at once an argument and 
a lesson. In the quiet, unperturbed, self-restraining 
order in which it commenced, the Gospel vindicates 
to itself a Divine origin. Herein it shows itself to 
be, not the offspring of man’s enthusiasm, but of 
that same Divine Mind which, in the silence of 
eternity, laid the foundations of the round world, 
and set the waters their bound which they should 
not pass—gave a law to the very drops of the rain. 
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The visible universe and the Faith of Christ are 
equal exemplifications of order and law. 

And there is a lesson also to be learnt here. It 
is this. If we would be Christians indeed, if we 
would attain the holiness here and the happiness 
hereafter which are the heritage of Christ’s followers 
then must we be content to go on patiently, as they 
went of old, through the round of religious dis- 
cipline and religious ordinances. There is no little 
inclination amongst many to break away from the 
restraint of creeds, of worship, as though what was 
good and necessary in the infancy of the Church 
had become unnecessary in an advanced period of 
knowledge, and men, having imbibed the spirit 
of the Gospel might dispense themselves from the 
outward institutions of the Gospel. Take up the 
Prayer-book; how much of what it prescribes is 
really regarded by a large proportion of thinking 
men as antiquated and worn-out! Our fasts and 
festivals, our daily services, our sacramental rites, 
they are no longer, as they used to be, objected to 
as unlawful, but as rules which had their use in 
an earlier period of Christendom, but which Chris- 
tendom has outlived the need of. “Through the 
gates into the city!” Amid the babel of tongues 
the mystic words make themselves heard, telling still 
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of the old path and none other ; of the old entrance, 
and no new one, into the New Jerusalem. Time, 
which changes all else, changes not the verities 
of Christ. In the kingdom of God all remains 
unaltered from age to age: the same anthems of 
praise ever sounding, the same laws of action ever 
ruling. The religion of Christ stands by the chang- 
ing nations, itself unchanged. What it prescribed 
in the beginning, it prescribes now. The same Bap- 
tism, the same Bread and Cup, the same belief for 
the converted savage and the matured philosopher. 
There is no new door by which to enter into the city. 

And we may remember this truth also when we 
begin to weary of the sameness of a religious life. 
In more stationary times such a temptation was less 
felt. An age like this, when the tide of being 
rushes on with such amazing rapidity, and men, 
from the mere excitement of motion, demand to 
move, there is something repulsive in the monotony 
of religion. If only there could be some new thing 
taught, active minds would be attracted. It is the 
repetition which repels. And again, in contrast 
to the general craving for novelty, I hear the 
solemn words, “Through the gates into the city,” 
bidding me walk ever in the same path even unto 


the end. 
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By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Contents. 


Eve—Sarah—Lot’s Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—Miriam—Rahab— 
Deborah—Ruth—Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba—Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite— 
Esther—Elisabeth—Anna—The Woman of Samaria—Joanna—The Woman 
with the Issue of Blood—The Woman of Canaan—Martha—Mary—Salome 
—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 





Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s.; or in half-morocco, 48s. 


DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, AND 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Various Writers, 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Theology,’ ‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc, etc. 





Body’s Life of Temptation. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures delivered in sub- 
stance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square; also at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. 

By the Rev. George Body, M.A,, 


Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 


The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 
Temptation. 








Waterloo Place, Lonvon. 
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Knox Little's Manchester Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHESTER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Contents. 


The Soul instructed by God—The Claim of God upon the Soul-—The Super- 
natural Powers of the Soul—The Soul in its Inner Life—The Soul in the World 
and at the Judgment—The Law of Preparation—The Principle of Preparation 
—The Temper of Preparation—The Energy of Preparation—The Soul’s Need 
and God’s Nature—The Martyr of Jesus—The Secret of Prophetic Power—The 
Law of Sacrifice—The Comfort of God—The Symbolism of the Cross—The 
Beatitude of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. 





Knox Little’s Christian Life. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Ten 
Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent 
1877. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Contents. 


Christian Work—Christian Advance—Christian Watching—Christian Battle— 
Christian Suffering—Christian Joy—For the Love of Man—For the sake of 
Jesus—For the Glory of God—The Claims of Christ. 





« 


Knox Little’s Witness of the Passion. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 








Waterloo JPlace, London. 
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Williams’s Devotional Commentary. 


New Edition. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. Sold separately. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. a 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Seconp Year). 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Tuirp Year). 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 





Voices of Comfort. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
VOICES OF COMFORT. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., 
Sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford. 


This Volume ef prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing 
the fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 
It is so divided as to afford readings fora month. The keynote of each day is” 
given to the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 2s. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases 
of bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the 
web of the seemingly brightest life.’ 


Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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The Star of Childhood. 


Fourth Edition. Royal16mo. 2s. 6d. 
THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A, 
With Illustrations after Fra Angelico. 





The Guide to Heaven. 


New Edition. 18mo. 15s. 6d.; Cloth limp, 1s. 
THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: a Book of Prayers for every Want. For 
the Working Classes. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d.; Cloth limp, 1s. 


H. L. Sidney Lear’s For Days and Years. 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


For DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 3200, 1s.; or Cloth gilt, rs. 6d. 





Williams on the Epistles and Gospels. 


New Edition. TwoVols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
Sold separately. 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND HoLy DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 


Author of a‘ Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative.’ 





= = 
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Moberly’s Parochial Sermons. 


Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, chiefly preached at Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 


Contents. 


The Night is far spent, the Day is at hand—Elijah, the Warner of the 
Second Advent of the Lord—Christmas—Epiphany—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus—The Seventh Day Rest—I will arise and go to my Father—Con- 
firmation, a Revival—Korah—The Law of Liberty—Buried with Him in 
Baptism—The Waiting Church of the Hundred and Twenty—Whitsun Day. 
I will not leave you comfortless—Whitsun Day. Walking after the Spirit 
—The Barren Fig Tree—Depart from me; for I ama sinful man, O Lord— 
Feeding the Four Thousand—We are debtors-—He that thinketh he standeth 
—The Strength of Working Prayer—Elijah’s Sacrifice—If thou hadst known, 
even thou—Harvest Thanksgiving—Jonadab, the Son of Rechab—The Trans- 
figuration; Death and Glory—Welcome to Everlasting Habitations—The 
Question of the Sadducees. 





Moberly’s Plain Sermons. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
PLAIN SERMONS, PREACHED AT BRIGHSTONE. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 


Contents. 


Except a man be born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in peace—Ve have not so learned Christ—Trinity Sunday— 
My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multiplied—The Seed 
Corn springing to new life—I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life—The Ruler 
of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God—Ephphatha—The Widow of 
Nain—Josiah’s discovery of the Law—The Invisible World: Angels—Prayers, 
especially Daily Prayers—They all with one consent began to make excuse— 
Ascension Day—The Comforter—The Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Warning, 
Fathers and Children—Thou shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of 
fragments—Harvest—The Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 





Waterloo jPlace, Lonnon. 
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Luckock’s Footprints of the Son of Man. 
Third Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 128. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN AS TRACED BY SAINT MARK: 
being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and 
Instructions in Church. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 


Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely; 
and Principal of the Theological College. 


With an Introduction by the late Bishop of Ely. 





Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION: being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two Chief Elements—Devotion and Practice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 


Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Paper. 
Two Vols. Small 8vo. tos. 6d. 





Goulburn’s Pursuit of Holiness. 
Seventh Edition. Smail8vo. 5s. 


Tue Pursuit oF HoLiness: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,’ intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward 
in the Spiritual Life. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 
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Goulburn on the Lord’s Supper. 
Sixth Edition. Smatl8vo. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY, Expository and Devotional, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Use of the 
Church of England ; to which is added an Appendix on Fasting 
Communion, Non-communicating Attendance, Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with * Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 
and ‘The Pursuit of Holiness.’ 3. 6d. 








Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine Ideal, Ministry, and 
Institutions. A short Treatise. With a Catechism on each 
Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the 
subject, 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Contents. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles’ Doctrine, in separation from the Apostles’ 
fellowship—The Unity of the Church and its Disruption—The Survey of Zion’s 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The Institution of the Ministry, and its relation 
to the Church—The Holy Eucharist at its successive Stages—On the Powers of 
the Church in Council—The Church presenting, exhibiting, and defending the 
Truth—The Church guiding into and illustrating the Truth—On the Prayer 
Book as a Commentary on the Bible—Index. 
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Goulburn’s Collects of the Day. 


Third Edition. TwoVols. Crown 8vo. 8s. each. Sold separately. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devotional, 
of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character, and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of 
the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Contents. 

Votume I. Boox I. Jxtroductory.—On the Excellencies of the Collects—On 
the Origin of the word Collect—On the Structure of a Collect, as illustrated by 
the Collect in the Burial Service—Of the Sources of the Collects: Of the Sacra- 
mentary of Leo, of the Sacramentary of Gelasius, of Gregory the Great and his 
Sacramentary, of the Use of Sarum, and of S. Osmund its Compiler—On the 
Collects of Archbishop C1anmer—Of the Restoration Collects, and of John 
Cosin, Prince-Bishop of Durham—Of the Collects, as representing the Genius of 
the English Church. Book II. Part 1.—The Constant Collect. Part I11.—Co/- 
lects varying with the Ecclesiastical Season—Advent to Whitsunday. 


Votume II. Boox II. contd.—Trinity Sunday to All Saints’ Day. Boox III, 
—On the Collects after the Offertory. AvpENDIx A.—Collects in the First 
Reformed Prayer Book of 1549 which were suppressed in 1552—The Collect 
for the First Communion on Christmas Day—The Collect for S. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Day (July 22). Appenpix B.—Exfosition of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer—The Second at Morning Prayer, for Peace—The Third 
at Morning Prayer, for Grace—The Second at Evening Prayer, for Peace— 
The Third at Evening Prayer, for Aid against all Perils. 





Knox Little’s Good Friday Addresses. 


New Edition. Snail 8vo. 28.3 or in Paper Cover, 1s. 


Ture THREE Hours’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER : being 
Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in S, Alban’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday 1877. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
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Luckock’s After Death. 


fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their rela- 
tionship to the Living. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, etc. 


Contents. 


Part I.—The Test of Catholicity—The Value of the Testimony of the Primi- 
tive Fathers—The Intermediate State—Change in the Intermediate State— 
Prayers for the Dead: Reasons for Our Lord’s Silence on the Subject—The 
Testimony of Holy Scripture—The Testimony of the Catacombs—The Testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers—The Testimony of the Primitive Liturgies— 
Prayers for the Pardon of Sins of Infirmity, and the Effacement of Sinful 
Stains—The Inefficacy of Prayer for those who died in wilful unrepented Sin. 


Part II.—Primitive Testimony to the Intercession of the Saints—Primitive 
Testimony to the Invocation of the Saints—The Trustworthiness of the Patristic 
Evidence for Invocation tested—The Primitive Liturgies and the Roman Cata- 
combs—Patristic Opinions on the Extent of the Knowledge possessed by the 
Saints—The Testimony of Holy Scripture upon the same Subject—The Beatific 
Vision not yet attained by any of the Saints—Conclusions drawn from the fore- 
going Testimony. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHapTers.—(a.) Is a fuller Recognition of the Practice of 
Praying for the Dead desirable or not?—(8.) Is it lawful or desirable to practise 
Invocation of Saints in any form or not ?—Table of Fathers, Councils, etc.— 
Passages of Scripture explained or quoted—General Index. 





S. Bonaventure’s Life of Christ. 


Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


By S. Bonaventure. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 
‘The whole volume is full of gems and seek food for their daily meditations, we can 


rich veins of thought, and whether as a com- scarcely imagine a more acceptable book.’ 
Panion to the preacher or to those who —Literary Churchman. 








Water{oo Place, London. 
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Newman’s Selection from Sermons. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SELECTION, adapted to the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
B.D., sometime Vicar of S. Mary’s, Oxford. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., 


Late Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


Contents. 


Advent :—Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—Divine Calls—The 
Ventures of Faith—Watching. Christmas Day :—Religious Joy. New Year's 
Sunday :—The Lapse of Time. Lpiphany:—Remembrance of Past Mercies— 
Equanimity—The Immortality of the Soul—Christian Manhood—Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy—Christian Sympathy. Septwagesima:—Present Blessings. Sexa- 
gestma :—Endurance, the Christian’s Portion. Quinguagesima :—Love, the One 
Thing Needful. Zext:—The Individuality of the Soul—Life the Season of 
Repentance—Bodily Suffering—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus— 
Christ’s Privations a Meditation for Christians—The Cross of Christ the Measure 
ofthe World. Good Friday:—The Crucifixion. Easter Day :—Keeping Fast 
and Festival. LZaster-Tide :—Witnesses of the Resurrection—A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel—Christ Manifested in Remembrance— 
The Invisible World—Waiting for Christ. A scension:—Wartare the Condition 
of Victory. Sunday after Ascension ‘Rising with Christ. Whitsunday :— 
The Weapons of Saints. Trinity S unday:—The Mysteriousness of our Pre- 
sent Being. Sundays after Trinity :—Holiness Necessary for Future Blessed- 
ness—The Religious Use of Excited Feelings—The Self-wise Inquirer—Scrip- 
ture a Record of Human Sorrow—The Danger of Riches—Obedience without 
Love as instanced in the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single 
Sins—The Greatness and Littleness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Com- 
munion with God—The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul—The Power of 
the Will—The Gospel Palaces—Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man—The 
World our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Religion Pleasant to the Religious— 
Mental Prayer—Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no Remedy for Un- 
belief—Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed—The Shepherd of our Souls 
—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World. 
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Early Influences. 


Crown 8vo. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. 


38. 6d. 
New Edition, 


With a Preface by Mrs. Gladstone. 


Chapter I.—-Infancy. Chapter IIl.—Watchfulness and Affection. Chapter III. 
—The Faults of Childhood and the Influence of Religious Instruction. Chapter 


IV.—Good Impulses and Moral Influence. 

Chapter VI.—The Mental Powers of Childhood—lInstruction in 
Chapter VII.—Home—The Influence of Domestic Life upon the 
Chapter VIII.—The Difficulty and the Reward. 


plishments. 
General. 
Country in General. 


Chapter V.—Manner and Accom- 





The School of Life. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


4s. 6d. 


Seven Addresses delivered during the London 


Mission, 1885, in St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, to Public 
School Men, by late and present Head Masters. 


With an Introduction by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 


Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 


Formerly Head Master 


of Harrow School, 





H. L. Sidney Lear’s Precious Stones. 


Three Vols. 32mo. 


1s. each; or in Paper Covers, 6d. each. 


Precious Stones, collected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


I. PEARLS—GRACE. 
II. RUBIES—NATURE, 
III. DIAMONDS—ART. 


Also a Superior Edition, 16mo, with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


*‘ Diamonds contains extracts having re- 
ference to Art. Many will appreciate the 
beautiful passages from Ruskin; and the 
carefully chosen thoughts from the writings 
of Newman, Faber, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds will give pleasure. An undercur- 
rent of devotional feeling has guided the 
choice of these extracts. In Pearls the 
compiler has taken a wider range. We 
find valuable meditations from Thomas 4 


Kempis, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Faber, 
Newman, Emerson, while one or two reflec- 
tions fraught with practical wisdom have 
been gathered from Lord Chesterfield. The 
collection called Rzdzes contains reflections 
on Nature from S. Augustine, S. Francis 
de Sales, and S. Gregory, besides extracts ~ 
from Ruskin, Neale, Hugh Macmillan, and 
Charles Kingsley.’—7imes, 


An Edition complete in One Volume, 16mo, with Red Borders, 3s. 6d. 
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Jennings’ Ecclesia Anglicana. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the Church of Christ in 
England, extending from the Earliest to the Present Times. 


By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A., 


Fesus College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of S. ¥ohn's College, Carus and 
Scholefield Prizeman, and Rector of King’s Stanley, 





Bickersteth’s The Lord’s Table. 


Second Edition. 16mo. 18.; or Cloth extra, 2s. 


THE LorD’s TABLE; or, Meditations on the Holy Communion Office 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


By E. H. Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 
‘We must draw our review to an end, and sincere thanks to Mr. Bickersteth for 


without using any more of our own words, this goodly and profitable ‘‘ Companion to 
except one parting expression of cordial the Communion Service,” ’—Record. 





Manuals of Religious Instruction. 
New and Revised Editions. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 


Archdeacon of Bristol and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. 
I, THE CATECHISM AND PRAYER BOOK, 
II. THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
III, THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
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Aids to the Inner Life. 


Five Vols. 32mo, Cloth limp, 6d. each ; or Cloth extra, 1s. each. 
Sold separately. 


These Five Volumes, Cloth extra, may be had in a Box, price 7s. 
Also an Edition with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


AIDS TO THE INNER LIFE, 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshtre. 


These books form a series of works provided for the use of members of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
been undertaken with the view of bringing every expression, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican Divinity. 


OF Tae IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four Books. By Tuomas A 
EMPIS. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French of S. 
FRANCIS DE SAEs, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


ocean LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French of JEAN NIcoLas 
ROU. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Supplement and the Path 
of Paradise. By LAuRENCcE Scupot_t. 


‘We heartily wish success to this im- venient for common use. The price at 
Portant series, and trust it may command an which the volumes are produced is marvel- 
extensive sale. We are much struck, not lously low. It may be hoped that a large 
only by the excellent manner in which the circulation will secure from loss those who 
design has been carried out in the Transla- have undertaken this scheme for diffusing 
tions themselves, but also by the way in far and wide such valuable means of 
which Messrs. Rivington have done their advancing and deepening, after so high a 
part. The type and size of the volumes are standard, the spiritual life.’ — Literary 
precisely what will be found most con- Churchman. 





Blunt’s Theological Dictionary. 


Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 42s. ; or in half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., etc. 


Materfoo jPlace, London, 
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Norris’s Rudiments of Theology. 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. A First Book for Students. 


By John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. 


Contents, 


Part I.—FUNDAMENTAL DocTRINES :—The Doctrine of God’s Existence—The 
Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of the Atonement 
—The Doctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of The Church 
—The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 


Part II.—Tue SoTerioLocy oF THE BiBLE:—The Teaching of the Old 
Testament—The Teaching of the Four Gospels—The Teaching of S. Paul— 
The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of S. Peter and S. John—Soterio- 
logy of the Bible (concluded). 


APPENDIX—ILLUSTRATIONS OF Part I. FROM THE EARLY FATHERS :—On the 
Evidence of God’s Existence—On the Divinity of Christ—On the Doctrine of 
the Atonement—On the Procession of the Holy Spirit—On The Church—On the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist—Greek and Latin Fathers quoted or referred to in 
this volume, in their chronological order—Glossarial Index. 





Medd’s Bampton Lectures. 


8vo. 16s. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR. The Operation of the Son of God in Nature 
and in Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1882, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., 


Rector of North Cerney ; Hon, Canon of S. Alban’s, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop; late Rector of Barnes ; Formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
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H. L. Sidney Lear’s Christian Biographies. 


Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cach, Sold separately. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES, 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 
as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of 
the Order of S. Dominic. 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Grarry. Translated by special permission. 
With Portrait. 

S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 

THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip Neri and 
Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques 
Olier. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAI. 








H. L. Sidney Lear’s Five Minutes. 


Third Edition. 16mo. 35. 6d. 
FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 





Pusey’s Private Prayers, 
Second Edition. Royal32mo. 2s. 6d. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 
Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul's. 





a 
Waterloo Place, London. 
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Half-a-Crown Editions of Devotional 
Works. 


New and Uniforne Editions. 
Seven Vols. 16mo0. 25. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


HALF-A-CROWN EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO MEN. By ArcusisHop F£NELON. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO WOMEN. By ArcusisHop FENELON. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 


THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE 
OF GENEVA. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


H. L. Sidney Lear’s Weariness. 


Large Type. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 








WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear, 


Author of ‘ For Days and Years,’ ' Christian Biographies,’ etc., etc. 





Maxims from Pusey. 
Third Edition. Crown16mo. 2s. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE 
Pusey, D.D. 
Selected and arranged for Daily Use, by C. M.S5., 
Compiler of ' Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life,’ ‘ Under the Cross,’ etc. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F, Sadler, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton, 





— 


Waterloo JPlace, Lonvon. 
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Body’s Life of Justification. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


By the Rev. George Body, M.A., 


Canon of Durham. 
Contents. 
Justification the Want of Humanity—Christ our Justification—Union with 


Christ the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 





Keys to Christian Knowledge. 


Seven Volumes. Small 8vo. 18. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
The 2s. 6d. Edition may still be had. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Annotated Bible,’ ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., ett. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
CHURCH HISTORY (Ancient). 
CHURCH HISTORY (Mopery). 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE (founded 
on the Church Catechism). 


é £ 
Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., i 


Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral, 
Editor of the‘ New Testament with Notes,’ etc. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 








Waterloo JPl{ace, Lonvon. 
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Woodford, James Russell, Bp. of Ely, 1820-1885, 
Sermons on subjects from the New Testament / b 

James Russell Woodford ; edited by Herbert Morti 

mer Luckock. -- London : Rivingtons, 1887. 
Witte Leb. 2 SOC, 


17 sermons. 
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